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by. Aaron Bernstein 


Mark Newell Christensen 
submitted his resignation as 
Chancellor of UCSC to the 
Regents last Wednesday, January 
23, after nineteen months in 
office. The resignation will take 
effect January 31st. His decision 
was announced by UC President 
Saxon at a press conference after 
a Regents meeting in San 
Francisco on Friday. University 
Provost Angus Taylor was. in- 
troduced by Saxon as the Regent 
appointee to serve as Acting 
Chancel i 


being ind up in a conflict 
centering around my person. | no 
longer believe that it is in the best 
interests of the ce s for me to 
continue to serve.’ 
Christensen’s de 
the culmination of se 
of increasingly 
troversy center 


administrative and leadership 
abilities. By Wednesday of last 
week, virtually all of the faculty 


University 


and administrative leadership had 
formally requested the Chancellor 
to resign. The issue first came out 
in the open when Professor 
Martin Kanes queried the 
Chancellor of what he termed the 
‘burgeoning’ administration. 
Christensen responded at an 
Academic Senate meeting of 
November 23 by saying briefly 
that Instructional and Research 
funds had increased faster than 
administrative expenses. He went 
on to propose a reorganization of 
the campus involving the abolish- 
ment of the Divisions and the 
establishment of a School fo 
Natural Sciences, with the 
division duties going to the 
colleges. At the next meeting of 


pethe Academic Senate, the fa 


in @p implicit expression of ne 
‘Confidence, agreed by voice vote 
net to consider the Chancellors 
p I. 4 
e concrete nature of 
faculty criticisms regarding 


caackation on faculty promotor 
and tenure with the Academic 
Senate Committee on Budget and 


of California at Santa Cruz; 


aon 


=| 
at 


en re 
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Academic Personel, the Financial 
Aids funding crisis last quarter, 
and alleged inability and un- 
willingness to act upon faculty 
suggestions are among the major 
criticisms and complaints against 
Christensen that have been ex- 
pressed by the faculty. Over the 
last year the faculty leadership, 
who work on a day-to-day basis 
with the Chancellor running the 
campus, came to believe that 
Chancellor Christensen was not 
making the decisions necessary to 
keep Santa Cruz _ functioning 
smoothly. They felt that the 
Chancellor was not providing 
leadership for the campus, and 
was in fact unable to effectively 


Academic Senate's 
e Chancellor's 
the 


Christensen. They got together 
axon a letter, dated 

d,_ listing charges 

hancellor and asking 

ation. The group sent 

5, two Deans, and the 

he Academic Senate to 

gSaxon their request 

Aben’s removal. Saxon 

turned down’ the request saying 
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by Janice Fuhrman 


President Saxon announced 


Mark Christensen’s resignation at 
a press conference following last 
Fridays Regents meeting and 
subsequently announced the 
appointment of Angus Taylor as 
Acting Chancellor. In doing so, he 
left many people, not the least of 
whom were the six Santa Cruz 
students present, asking the 
question, ‘‘Who is Angus 
Taylor?” 

A good question. According to 
Saxon, his longtime close 
associate at University Hall, ‘‘He 
has given unmatched service first 
as a faculty member and then as 
Chief Academic Officer of. the 
University. ‘‘And,’’ says Saxon, 
“he is familiar with the University 
of California in all of its aspects as 
he understands and is sym- 
pathetic to the aspirations of the 
Santa Cruz campus.’ John 
Marcum, Provost at Merrill, says 
he is favorable about the Taylor 
appointment and feels that Taylor 
is who is needed to carry the 
campus through a period of 
constructive, if not quiet, labor. 
“We didn’t tear ourselves apart 
on this. We're still a_ fairly 
cohesive group and with a little 
good chemistry we can get to 
work and do some good things for 


Santa Cruz.’’ Other faculty and 


Provost reaction to the ap 
pointment paralleled both Saxon 
and Marcum, describing Taylor 
as, ‘‘mild-mannered,” an _ ad- 
ministrator who, ‘‘goes along with 
the rules,’’ and someone who will 


encourage rather than impose - 


ideas. 

Taylor, age 64, is a 
Mathematics Professor who 
taught at the UCLA campus for 
twenty years before beginning his 
administrative career, first at 
UCLA and later at the Office of 
the President in Berkeley. Last 
summer he was appointed as 
University Provost and has 
worked closely with Saxon in that 
position. 

Carol Mock, the student 
member of the Board of Regents, 
told student reporters Friday 
the reasons she believed Saxon 
used to choose Taylor as Acting 
Chancellor. She said that Saxon 
wanted someone who definitely 
would not be a candidate for the 
permament position. Taylor, also, 
tepresents University Hall and 
close ties to the President which 
may be useful in dealing with the 
“problem child’ which the Santa 
Cruz campus has proven itself to 
be lately. 

The general opinion among 
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; Great Creative Artists 


ANIAS NIN 
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Auto 
insurance 
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you by your hosts Hugo and Nyla 
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LUNCH SPECIAL $1.30 

‘ VEGETARIAN LUNCH $1;20 

Plus many new vegetarian dishes 
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SHISH KEBAB SANDWICHES IN 


FULL SHISH KEBAB DINNER 
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(Linda Vista Center) 
423-5536 
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11 am - 11pm 
SUNDAY 
3 pm - 9 pm 


Every Tuesday night we have Mid- 
Eastern folk dancing. Come join 
in and learn from Baba! 


Hugo’s Aroyia 


Deli & Restaurant 


Authentic Armenian cuisine cooked for 


- POCKET BREAD EVERYDAY $2.00 


BELLY DANCING Every Fri. & Sat. 
With authentic Mid-Eastern musicians. 
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Library 
Replies 


Dear Editor: 

We, on the University Library 
staff, regret to read (letter to CHP, 
Jan. 15, 1976) that Mr. Carlos 
Davies found it necessary to 
retrieve personally a Library book 
he needed from another borrower 
(faculty member). 

It is true that Faculty members 
are permitted to check out books. 
for extended periods of time; 
however, it is with the un- 
derstanding that any book may be 
recalled for another borrower 
after the initial 2 week loan period. 
Faculty members are asked each 
quarter to renew or return their 
library books. 

There is a_ relatively new 
procedure which applies to the 
faculty, passed unanimously by 
the Academic Senate: when a 
HOLD is placed on a book by any 
borrower and there is no response 
after two recall notices, the 
faculty member is fined. In most 
cases these recall notices bring 
the speedy return of Library 
materials for the use of another 
borrower. 


When a Library book is needed 
and can’t be found on the shelves, 
please place a HOLD or SEARCH 
on that book at the Circulation 
Desk. 


Sincerely, 

Carl Wensrich 

Assistant University Librarian — 
Reader Services 

Martha Bensusan 

Head, Circulation Section 


Whitewash? 


Dear Editor: 

I'm writing in reference to your 
article on the Santa Cruz County 
Neuropsychiatric Ward (Jan. 15). 
| did a field study at the ward last 
quarter. 

In my view, the article was at 
best superficial, and at worst a 

_ whitewash. For the most part you 
| Simply related Dr. Luikart’s claims 
about the ward and the county's 
official formulations of its ser- 
vices, without questioning 
whether the claims are justified or 
the services actually provided. 
The article created several im- 
pressions that | feel are utterly 
false, among them: the ward 
provides ‘‘continuous intensive 
treatment’; it operates smoothly 
and expertly, in consistent ac- 
cordance with explicit rules and 
objectives; and the patients’ ‘‘civil 
rights’’ and ‘‘human dignity” are 
respected. 

There are many issues that any 
article about psychiatric treatment 
must deal with, and which yours 
did not. Is there any such thing as 
“mental illness?’ Is psychiatric 
diagnosis a medical or a political 
act? Is it moral to ‘‘treat’’ (i.e. 
make changes in) involuntary 
patients’ Are any patients truly 
voluntary? What are the effects of 
| the so-called ‘‘anti-psychotic’’ 
drugs? Does hospitalization help 
anyone? Does the ward really 
exist to serve the patients? Your 
interview with Randall (the 
student volunteer) touched on 
some of these issues, but it was 
only a beginning. 

Sadly, in the issue of 
psychiatry, if you're not part of 
the solution, you’re probably part 


of the problem. Your article 
implied that the ward in particular 


and public mental health care in- 


general are all they claim to be. 
This is a dangerous implication. 

If you'd like to publish a more 
investigative account of the ward, 
I'd be happy to assist. In the 
meantime, my critique of the ward 
is available at Linda Bergthold’s 
office, adjacent to the Psychology 
Board office, 433, Social Science 
building. | recommend it to 
anyone considering sending 
someone to the ward, or going 
there themselves. 


Sincerely, 
Bram Fridhandler 


Kudos 


Dear CHP: 

This letter, regarding Joe 
Hannan’s review/critique of the 
James Tenney concert (Jan. 15 
issue), should have been in your 
last issue, and | apologize for my 
laziness in not typing it up sooner. 

Being a musician, and almost 
totally frustrated with concert 
reviews in this paper, | was im- 
pressed when | read what Joe had 
to say regarding Tenney’s concert 
of Jan.9. Rather than the usual 
reprint of the concert program, 
how many in attendance, and 
what the performer was wearing, 
he also gave some analysis and 
historical background on the 
pieces and spoke of Jim’s_in- 
terpretation, style and technique 
on the piano. Obviously a good 
amount of research and much of 
Joe’s own personal experience as 
a musician were put behind this 
article, as well as the work put 
into the writing. It was refreshing 
to see such an article, well 
deserved by the extraordinary 
concert that it was — although 
every concert (and performing 
arts production) should be 
reviewed as such, with content 
considered as well as_ social 
obligations. 


Thank you, 


Elizabeth Bice 
UCSC music student 


Mood at 
San Quentin 


To the Editor: 

I'm writing in response to the 
recent article you had on the 
“‘mood” of San Quentin, and also 
in response to the fine scope of 
investigation the paper has shown 
about the prisoner and prisons. 

First, besides the fact that the 
picture is of Soledad Central 
instead of Quentin, | still think the 
observations are grass root or 
‘‘gut level’’ ones about the place. | 
would like to offer a little of 
what's going inside these people 
that were observed. Many things 
are going, but the most active 
thing is the mind. | think in the 
three years | was locked up the 
most prevalent saying was ‘‘you 
can either think your way out of 
these places or by not thinking 
you can keep yourself in’, and | 
learned how true that was. 

When | was in prison, | felt a 
great amount of annoyance in 
visiting parties strolling thru my 
“cesspool”. After all, what value 
would it have to look into the 
faces of faceless men? It all 


seemed a little ridiculous. But, 
what | knew they'd never be able 
to tell by looking at men, is that 
resistance is ‘‘what’s going inside 
most men.’’ Every day | was 
locked up — every conscious and 
unconscious moment | spent 
controlled’ | actively resisted. 

In my case my _ resistance 
stemmed from the fact that | 
entered the California Dept. of 
“‘Corruptions’’ as the new breed 
of prisoner that they knew they 
couldn’t control — the political 
prisoner. Inmates had been 
rapidly becoming more political by 
attempting to break down the 
constant institutional racism that 
iS perpetrated by the guards, and 
this gave rise to the “inner- 
prison’’ revolution that saw the 
C.1.A. assasinate George Jackson 
on August 21, 1971. 

But by this time an assasination 
could not stem the type of rock- 
hard type of prisoner, who often 
forgave the comforts of prison life 
to be ‘‘locked down’ simply 
because he ‘‘commanded and 
demanded” respect. That would 
be the difference in the 
“illegitimate capitalists’ that were 
also prisoners and the ‘‘political 
prisoner.”’ 

In my case | had no chance to 
be other than the type of prisoner 
| was. | was arrested and con- 
victed of militant political crimes, 
so there wasn’t any way | could 
change this. 

It is because of my crimes that | 
was put in San Quentin late in 70, 
although |. was not delivered 
bodily to Quentin until January of 
71. As soon as | was told, as far as 
| was concerned | was there! | was 
put in lock-up upon arriving and | 


soon learned that, no matter how © 


tough you are and how bad it was 
in the ‘‘main-line’’ or population, 
that where | had ended was 
worse. And it was — B-section. 

Filth and noise are what you get 
when first enter the cell-block. 
And after you're put in about four 
wire cages and wait an hour or so 
in the din you're given a cell. 

Now — _ dimensions are 
unimportant, but after | got out of 
prison | went to a cemetary | knew 
and after wandering thru it about 
an hour | found a little crypt that 
reminded me so much of my cell | 
actually shuddered. Only it was a 
little bigger than my cell’ ' say this 
to qualify my description. of my 
ceil as “‘the TOMB”. 

It didn't take me long before | 
was completely disorientated. No 
property (toilet articles, writing 
material) — no clothes (I still had 
on transportation whites a week 
after | got there) — no jacket and 
one blanket in the middle of the 
winter on the San Francisco Bay 
— apd constant diarrhea from 
bad/ cold food and twé meals a 
day. 

‘Before you do anything at 
Quentin you got to see a com- 
mittee. When | went before the 
committee the only significant 
thing mentioned was that | was 
almost due for a board ap- 
pearance and ‘‘not to expect 
anything”’. 

| moved from first tier to second 
tier and was gradually given my 
property and privileges. They 
included showers twice a week 
for 5 minutes. Exercise outside for 
half hour to hour twice a week 
and the biggest — the right to 
spend $12 dollars a month on 
toilet articles, writing stuff, and 
almost a whole grocery order of 
the allowable foodstuffs. 


Cont. on page |5 
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CHARTER FLIGHTS 
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American Airlines 
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By Josh Miller 
and Cheryl Parisi 

Chancellor Mark Christensen 
resigned last week after a 
dramatic revolt by his top ad- 
ministrators. Students have been 
relegated to the sidelines, in 
ignorance and confusion as to the 
meaning of the recent events. 

The effort of this article is to 
make some sense of these events 
by placing Christensen’s fall from 
power in a_ political context. 
Understanding the dynamics of 
the fall is essential for ‘effective 
student political action. 

Christensen’s story begins 
when the former chancellor, Dean 
McHenry relinquished control of 
UCSC in the Spring of 1974. This 
school was McHenry’s dream and 
creation. From UCSC’s founding 
in 1965 until he left, McHenry held 
the reigns of power. As Chan- 
cellor he personally approved or 
vetoed every raise, appointment, 
program and policy on_ this 
campus. 

Only .the archaic, rigidly 
hierarchical, power structure of 
the University of California, as 
well as his personal stature as 
founder, permitted McHenry to 
wield such total power. 

In. a system which more 
resembled democracy, the skills 
of the person who becomes 
chancellor might be less im- 
portant; at UCSC the abilities of 
the Chancellor are critical. Until 
recently, no other person or group 
on campus had power. 

In the absence of any chance 
for exercise, the. political limbs of 
. the faculty grew weak.and flabby. 
The meetings of the Academic 
Senate were viewed as thankless 
and futile by the faculty them- 
selves. The Senate meetings were 
largely unattended, save for the 
few teachers who thrive on the 
conflict and petty sparring that 
goes on in such arenas where 
public resolutions are divorced 
from responsibility and authority. 

In the last months. of 
McHenry’s reign a_ series of 
Provosts resigned in frustration at 
being unable to enact their own 
programs and_ proposals. 

The faculty at the time of 
McHenry’s departure was 
fragmented and insecure. From 
the time of the founding many 
questions remained unresolved. 
How could UCSC achieve high 
standards in education without 
grades and destructive intense 
competition? When UCSC 
rejected the. standards and 
structure of Berkeley did it reject 
standards altogether? 

Teachers asked if UCSC was a 
first-rate: institution of learning. 
Should one be proud to teach or 
study here? What should be made 
of the fact that the faculty was 
comprised largely of young, 
beginning, professors and: older 
teachers who retained a great deal 
of charm and wisdom, but had 
passed their intellectual peak? 

Was the center of intellectual 
life to-be located jn the boards of 
sjudies or the _ colleges? 
Professors found their loyalties 
and time split between conflicting 
demands from both college and 
board. 

Added to these concerns were 
nagging doubts about the ex- 
cellence of undergraduate 
education at Santa Cruz. As one 
Provost said, ‘If we don’t have 
that, what do we have?” 

Richard Randloph, Cowell 
Provost, said that he finally gave 
up’on Christensen at a disastrous 


- position 
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Chancellor's Resignation: 
Politics in the Academy 


conference of faculty and 
students. at Asilomar in the 
Summer of ’75. There Christensen 
publically sided with’ the 
University Hall administrator who 
said that UCSC had no claim to 
fame in the teaching of un- 
dergraduates. 

That this comment could be 
interpreted as traitorous reflects 
an insecurity about the quality of 
work here as’ well as UCSC’s 
vis-a-vis the outside 
world. 

In the end the question 
became: do faculty, any more 
than their confused students, 
know what to teach and why they 
are in the university? 

These questions came to a 
head in Fall of 1974, the beginning 
of Christensen’s rule, when 
enrollment figures took a 
precipitous drop and for the first 


time UCSC began accepting 
redirects. ; 
Suddenly, UCSC felt called 


upon to justify to the outside 
world its unique approach to 
education. The younger group of 
students appeared to have lost 
their older siblings’ mystical belief 
in the importance of a humanistic, 
non-competitive education. 


The University and parents of 
insecure students challenged the 
UCSC ethos of education as 
reflected in the evaluation system, 
the attempts to define -and 
achieve some sort of community, 
and a_ varied humanities 
curriculum. 

The threat came when the spirit 
was at its lowest ebb. Many at 
UCSC had lost the dream. What 
were we trying to do here; why 
should it be preserved? The 
faculty and students of UCSC 
wanted someone to tell them and 
to tell the world. 

It is no coincidence that the first 
indictment against Mark 
Christensen in the infamous letter 
to University President David 
Saxon was, ‘‘He has failed to 
comprehend and articulate the 
nature of this campus.” 

To do that was his chief task 
because no one else on campus 
was able. 

This, then, was the stage-set 


. onto which Mark Christensen 


entered. 


* * 


The position of Chancellor in 
the UC system requires of its 
office holder great breadth and 
balance. Within his/her person 
he/she must synthesize the 
seemingly contradictory tensions 
inherent in the bureaucratic rule 
of an institution of learning. The 
University seeks to maintain itself 
as an academic community under 
the rule of bureaucratic authority. 

He/she must command the 
dignity we accord authority 
figures within the academic 
hierarchy while maintaining a 
well-greased efficiency, facilitated 
by the anonymity. of flow-chart 
policy implementation. We ask 
that he/she reconcile these op- 
posing tensions within the in- 
Stitutional structure. Insofar as 
he/she succeeds, he/she em- 
bodies our institutional integrity. 

Christensen had compiled a 
good record during. his years in 
the UC Berkeley administration. 
They were optimistic about the 
possibilities of his meeting the 
needs of Santa Cruz. 
Christensen offered a youthful 


and charming style. His boyish 
good looks seemed to com- 
municate the vigor of this young 
and forward looking institution to 
the outside world. His openness 
promised the beginnings of 
conversation among students and 
faculty, conversation much 
denied during the McHenry years. 
Troublesome tensions within the 
UCSC structure might yield to 
resolution. 

His entrance was flawed from 
the beginning by a _ search 
procedure which ignored the 
recommendations of UCSC 
faculty and students. This new 
man would have to prove himself 
to observers who were already 
doubtful. 

Christensen’s first performance 
for the UCSC community was his 
inaugural lecture in Fall, 1974. His 
address was informal, almost off- 
the-cuff. Many questioned his 
preparedness. Many questioned 
what he was trying to say. When 
it was over no one knew with 
whom he stood or what he stood 
for. 

The style of the inaugural 
became indicative of. his ad- 
ministrative approach. People left 
the quarry that day impressed by 
his charm, but were unsure of his 
position. In the most public of 
arenas Mark Christensen had 
failed to reveal himself. This 
speech reflected a mood of 
congeniality rather than com- 
mittment to a specific stance. 

Christensen .espoused the 
importance .. Of commbnication 
and cooperation. He- had disdain 
for what he considered to be the 
“‘dirty’’ activities of political 
alliance. Politics was back room 
business, and _ Christiansen 
wanted to be up front and open 
with everyone. 

Even Vice-Chancellor Eugene 
Cota-Robles, his right hand man, 
considered himself an 
“operational officer’ rather than 
an advisor. In wanting to consult 
with everyone, Christensen failed 
to build a central core of advisors 
and supporters. 

Although everyone liked the 
man no one considered him to be 
a friend. He was a man alone. 
Christensen’s isolation made him 
appear at times to be a man on 
the outside of his own ad- 
ministration, seeking to tow the 
campus into line. 

If Christensen had a tragic flaw 
it was his political naivete. He saw 
himself as a bureaucratic leader 
and sought to divorce his ad- 
ministration from the tangle of 
political interaction. He hoped to 
free the campus from Dean 
McHenry’s legacy of tyranny 
before he understood the un- 
derlying dynamics of that regime. 
He uncaged the lion before he 
was capable of taming it. 

During his first visits to the 
campus, in Spring 1974, student 
activism was at its height. The 
Student Coalition had formed on 
an ad hoc basis to protest the 
proposed decentralization of the 
EOP program. At that time 
minority and student politics 
appeared to be powerful elements 
in the UCSC political scene: 

Christensen was open to 
student concerns and made some 
subsequent appointments on the 
basis of those sensibilities. After 
creating the Office of Enrollment 

to oversee admissions and 
financial aids, Christensen ap- 
pointed the foxmer head of EOP, 
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Walk for 
Disarmament and Social Justice 
is sponsoring a ‘‘Peace Fair’ for 
the Santa Cruz community, 
coming up on February 7, from 
noon to early evening at the 
Mission Hill Junior High School. 


The Continental 


Featured will be booths and 
workshops by local peace and 
social action groups, a Peace Art 
Exhibit, soup and salad dinner, 
and music and poetry. Any social 
action groups and talented folks 
who wish to reserve booth space 
or workshop time, loan art to 
exhibit, or volunteer your time and 
talents, call 423-5769 or 423-7499. 


The Draft Dies 


’ The draft, which for nearly 28 
years has provided the U.S. with a 
reservoir of potential soldiers and 
caused a storm of controversy, 
went out of business on January 
25. 

Use of the draft for induction 
virtually; ended three years ago 
when the U.S. switched to an all 
volunteer army, but registration 
for 18 year olds had continued 
until last April when President 
Ford temporarily suspended it. 
Changes in State Anti- 
Discrimination Laws 


Landlords or home owners who 
discriminate against prospective 
tenants or buyers because of their 
sex or marital status are liable to 
action under the State Fair 
Housing Act after January 1, 
1976. 

The 1976 amendment also 
raised to $1,000 the limit on 
damages the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission can award 


each aggrieved individual after 
January 1. 
Austin, Texas — Women have 


inferior roles in the Hare Krishna 
movement because their brains 
are smaller than men’s. brains 
according to His Divine Grace 
A.C. Bkaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupada. His Grace thinks 
women fit into the Hare Krishna 
class system only as daughters 
and wives because, ‘‘woman is 


Roberto 
director. 

The selection of Rubalcava was 
controversial, in part because the 
Chancellor went over the heads of 
the selection committee for the 
position. When Rubalcava, upon 
taking office, relocated Ad- 
missions Officer Manfred Shaffer, 
a man popular in some powerful 
circles, the Chancellor was further 
separated from a troubled faculty. 

The appointment of Rubalcava 
became included in the letter of 
indictments against the Chan- 
cellor sent to Saxon. 

Irn Rubalcava, the Chancellor 
had a potential ally; through 
Rubalcava’s identification with 
minority politics, the Chancellor 
had a potential issue with which 
he could rally support from the 
students. In his disdain for 
politics, Christensen rejected 
allies. At the end he stood alone. 

A man alone is easy to hit. After 
a few short months, the faculty 
pressure for Christensen’s 


Rubalcava, as_ its 


resignation was successful. They 
felt he had been grossly inept and 
incompetent in carrying out both 


~publication of the 


ae 


not equal in intelligence to man. 
Man’‘s brain weighs 64 ounces, 
woman's weighs 36 ounces.” 


Why do we need a strong Coastal 
Plan? 

Supervisor Gary Patton is ex- 
pected to discuss that question 
Thursday, January 29, at 7:30 
p.m. at Natural Bridges 
School.For more information, call 
Andrew Schiffrin at 425-2201. 


On Campus 


Interviews have concluded for 
the position of Assistant Provost 
at Merrill College. The position is a 
‘‘pilot’’ one with 18 month fun- 
ding from the administration. The 
job is mainly to assist the Provost 
in overall administration of the 
college with special emphasis on 
the college’s administrative 
relationship to students. Merrill’s 
new Assistant Provost will be 
hired this week with the job 
beginning around February |. 


About half of the 62 CETA 
funded university employees have 
lost their jobs since the federally 
funded Title | money ran out at 
the end of December. According 
to the University Personnel office, 
those employees kept on will be 
paid from budgets of the in- 
dividual units employing the 
CETA (Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act) 
people. Exact figures are not 
available but further cuts could be 


made in February, June and 
December depending on whether 
more Federal funds come 


through. All 62 employees were 
full-time. None were students. 


Cowell College, although one of 
the first colleges established at 
the Santa Cruz campus, has only 
recently opened its own coffee 
shop in what used to be Cowell's 
game room. About 10 members of 
the faculty at Cowell, among 
them Philosophy Professor Bob 
Goff, are holding office hours at 
the coffee ship while they serve 


| coffee to students. 


Items of interest for this column 
are most welcome. Phone us at 


| X2430. 


his bureaucratic and charismatic 
roles. 

In one of the most ingenious 
political maneuvers seen in UCSC 
history the rebellious campus 
administration made public their 
list of indictments. The exposure 
of the raging controversy, and 
disloyalty up to the highest levels 
of his administration, made _ it 
Impossible for the Chancellor to 
continue. Four days after 
letter 
Christensen resigned. 

In his reply to the letter to 
Saxon, Christensen insightfully 
pointed to the lack of  self- 


‘criticism on the part of the other 


administrators and a lack of 
shared responsibility for the 
charges.Much of the criticism of 
the Chancellor was directed at 
some of the people he appointed, 
who in the end signed ‘the letter 
against him. 

But the Christensen failure was 
also a failure by all the campus 
faculty, students and_ ad- 
ministration. No one thinks that 
Christiansen’s departure solved 

Cont. on page 15 
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UCSC FACULTY PROFILE 
Heichiiro Ohyama 


by Charles Feltman 


In 1963, Heichiiro Ohyama 
joined the faculty of UCSC as an 
Assistant Professor of Music. He 
is the only professor in the music 
department who is completely 
performance oriented and as 
such, spends most of his time 
here teaching violin and viola to 
students on an individual learning 
basis. 

’ For Ohyama the performance 
orientation is quite natural: He is 
an exceptional violinist and violist, 
and performs regularly with many 
other of the world’s very fine 
musicians. Since 1962, he has 
participated yearly in the summer 
Marlboro Music Festival in 
Vermont. During the winters he 
tours with other concert 
musicians from the Festival. He 
has also performed in many other 
musically important concerts, 
such as the 1973 Casals Festival in 
Puerto Rico He has won a 
number of awards for his work, 
among them being ‘‘top honors’’ 


Concert Artists Competition of 
New York in 1974. 

As a teacher, Ohyama feels it is 
important to help his students to 
develop in several different areas. 
Among them are three which he 
believes are vital elements in the 
life of a good performer of music: 
technical ability, understanding of 
order, and posession of a strong 
personal philosophy. A high level 
or technical ability, most people 
agree, is fundamental to good 
musical performance. Ohyama 
tries to train hands and fingers to 
be soa well versed in_ their 
movements that the instrument 
they play becomes almost an 
extension of the mind itself. The 
mind, in turn, must be able to 
transform figures written on paper 
into these movements of the body 
which become the living music. 
This, Ohyama points out, takes a 
mind that can perceive the natural 
order of the music, an act which 
seems to require both reasoning 
and intuition to be complete. It is 


at the International Young — i 


$I a mont 


Bank of Americas College Plan, is a complete banking 
package just for students. It’s simple, convenient, 
economical and includes everything you're likely to 
need. Here's what makes it so useful: 


1. The College Plan Checking Account. 
Unlimited checkwriting for just $1 a month. With 
no minimum balance required. And no... 
service charge at all for June, July, August, f} 
or for any month a balance of $300 or 
more is maintained. You get a state- 
ment every month. And the account 
stays open through the summer even 
with a zero balance, saving you the 
trouble of having to close it in June 
and reopen it in the fall. ‘| 


2. Personalized Checks. 
Yours inexpensively. Scenic or 
other style checks for a little more. 


3. BankAmericard® 


- Our College 
h buys all the bank you need. 


something he admits is more 
difficult to teach than the purely 
technical aspect of playing an 
instrument, yet he feels one 
cannot be a performer without 
this important understanding of 
order in mdsic. 

For Ohyama it is a_ strong 
philosophy of life which makes 
possible both dedication to 
practice of technique and un- 
derstanding of order. This 
philosophy of which he speaks is 
based in part on experience of 
life: The knowledge of what life 
has to offer and the conviction 
that one can get what one wants. 
Something Professor Ohyama 
finds more often that he would 
like among American young 
people is a feeling that what they 
want from life will be given to 
them. He believes that this at- 
titude will not lead to mastery of 
musical performance. Con- 
sequently one of the things he 
tries to impress upon his students 
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Plan. 


4. Overdraft Protection. 
Our Instant Cash helps you avoid bounced checks, 


by covering all your checks up to the limit of your 
available BankAmericard credit. 


5. Educational Loans. 
A Bank of America specialty. Goniplete details are 
available from any of our Student Loan Offices. 
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is the need to work with what 
abilities they may have to improve 
them. 

So with Professor Ohyama’s 
teaching, it is not simply how to 
play a violin, but how to be a 
performer of music. As a per- 
former of music himself, Ohyama 
Strives to play the music as it was 
written, as if he were a finely 


6. Savings Accounts. 


. and vacations. 


- Lots of plans to choose from, all provid- 
ing easy ways to save.up for holidays 


7. Student Representatives. 

Usually students or recent graduates 

themselves, our Reps are located at all 
our major college offices and offer 
individual help with any student 
- banking or financial problems. 


Now that you know what's in- 
cluded, why not drop by one of 


tuned instrument of the com- 


poser. He feels it is his charge as 
performer to render not Ohyama’s 
Beethoven, but Beethoven as 
close to his intentionsas the score 
allows. It is a demanding task for 
the musician, a. task which 
Ohyama welcomes and for which 
he does his best to prepare his 
students. 


sath hals ORM 


our college offices, meet your 

Student Rep, and get in on our 

College Plan. $1 a month buys 
all the bank you need. 5 


Depend onus. More 


California 


For students of sophomore 
standing or higher, who quali- 

fy, the College Plan can also 
include BankAmericard. It’s 
good for tuition at most state 
schools, check-cashing identifi- 
cation and all types: of purchases. 
Parental guarantee is not required. 
And conservative credit limits help you 
start building a good credit history. ° 
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i BANKOF AMERICA | 


Bank of AmencaNT&SA » Member FDIC 
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Charters & lowest air fares to 
Europe & Hong Kong. 


Beehive Travel 


DID YOU SAY : 377-3460 


SCALELOPINE ? 


FIVE DELECTABLE VEAL SPECIALTIES 
AS WELL AS 
PASTA e CHICKEN e FISH 


Exquisitely Prepared For You 


-_ DOWANO’SsS 
| OR ea ite Mabolela na 


303 Beach St. Between the Wharf and Boardwalk 426-7997 
A Monument to Italian Gourmet Cuisine! 


CAMP JCA 
Resident Camp of the 
Jewish Centers Association 
of Los Angeles 
Interviewing on Campus 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
and 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
9: 00 a:m. - 12 noon 
1:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Call 429-4024 for appointment 
Counselors..Spécialists.. 

Supervisors 
Kitchen..Maintenance 


ODYSSEY RECORDS 


A 


JOURNEY... “LOOK INTO THE FUTURE” 
Outrageous, high powered super-energy Rock ’n Roll! 
; Featuring guitarist Neal Schon 
and organist Gregg Rolie . . . formerly of Santana 


JOURNEY 
LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


including: 

On A Saturday Nite/It’s All Too Much 
You're On Your Own/ Midnight Dreamer 
_l'mGonna Leave You 


DON’T MISS JOURNEY 
LIVE AT THE DEL MAR THEATRE 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 29 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT ODYSSEY RECORDS 


“LOOK INTO THE FUTURE’ ON SALE NOW 


6.98 Mfrs. Sugg. List 


Hundreds of Pop Titles Featured Now 
-At This Low Low Price 


OPEN NINE TO MIDNIGHT EVERY DAY 


- 4520 PACIFIC AVENUE 423-5869 
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by Ron Cohen 


the secretary! 

She types, takes dictation, 
smiles, answers the phone, sorts 
the mail, and sympathizes with 
troubled students. 
what a workhorse! 

She makes xeroxes, files 
petitions, opens classrooms, 
posts bulletins, and chugs her 
coffee ice cold. Yet she doesn’t 
whimper a complaint, until asked 
to type a transcript request. The 
dread of the. secretary, her 
bubonic plague, or rather her 
endless chore.... the transcript. 


What is a transcript anyway, that 

it should deserve such dismay. At 
first glance it is lengthy, five pages 
to be exact, it is difficult to 
compile, often requiring hard to 
come by verification. It must be 
errorless; perfectly typed and 
proofread. The transcript is an 
official document which, upon 
student request, informs another 
university, graduate school, or 
employer, just what a student did 
with his/her time at college. A 
diploma is nice to hang on a wall, 
but it says nothing specific about 
a student other than confirming 
his/her graduation. Though 
transcripts are not complete 
personality sketches, they are 
somewhat more revealing than 
diplomas. So the relative value of 
a student’s transcript may be 
argued, but one fact is clear, no 
transcript — no further formal 
education. 

The situation at UCSC 
regarding transcripts is grave. 
Urgent and overdue requests 
continue to accumulate un- 
derneath mountains of paper- 
work. Students bite their 
fingernails, and _ secretaries 
sacrifice both coffee and lunch 
breaks, but transcript requests are 
left unattended. 

Although one graduate student 
| spoke with felt that the existing 
method of compiling transcripts 
at UCSC was adequate, he failed 
to recognize that UCSC is one of 
the largest colleges using the 
evaluation grading- system. The 
significance of this is that 
evaluations require far more time 
-than simple letter grades, 
meaning added pressure on the 
secretarial staff. ~ 

Responsibility for late tran- 
scripts is not due to “secretarial 
botchups,’’ but to a lack of time 


Science for the People is an 
organization of scientists, 
engineers, students, teachers, 
technicians, and many _ others 
brought together by a common 
desire to engage in_ socially 
productive work. Science for the 
People recognizes the political 
nature of science; it strives for 
access for all people to useful 
human knowledge, and works to 
organize people in the sciences to 
struggle along with other com- 
munities aimed at fundamental 
social change. 

They claim that science in 
| American society is not politically 
neutral. What science, and what 
scientist is independent of the 
social and economic system 
which funds them, sets priorities, 
provides the important questions, 
and determines the use of the 
work? Science for the People sees 
science in the U.S. used to 
develop the technological and 


Secretarial 


A Pain in the Transcript 


student evaluation. However, 


SCIENCE for the 


Dilemma 


and transcript data. Some 
teachers take leave without 
writing evaluations, while others 
shun evaluations in order to 
recuperate for the upcoming 
term. 

Meanwhile, students suffer 
refusals from graduate schools, 
and secretaries are left with an 
impossible amount of paperwork. 

Many secretaries in the college 
offices feel the problem might be 
solved in the stenopool. Presently, 
the stenopool of each college 
holds the already compiled 


when a transcript is requested, 
the steno sends the student 
evaluation to the office of his/her 
college where it is typed word for 
word in duplicate. This method is 
not only agonizingly slow, but 
boring as well. 

In the past, studies and ex- 
periments done on the issue of 
transcript delayals have proven 
futile, mainly because of un- 
workable proposals and lack of 
funding. 

Secretaries at College 5, 
frustrated with excess paperwork, 
recently boycotted the compiling 
of transcripts. Former head 
secretary Nancy Lim (at Coll. 5) 
claims to have worked 130% time, 
about 60% of it going to tran- 
scripts. Furthermore, Lim said she 
“felt guilty’ leaving .transcripts 
undone, but had been working 
herself ragged, often fourteen 
hours a day. One alternative was 
to allow students to type their 
own transcripts, but the legality of 
this was certainly questionable. 

A busy secretary at Kresge 
explains her predicament, 
‘Transcripts coming into the 
office are only pieces of paper 
staring at me, while study list 
packets and worried students 
must be dealt with immediately.” 

Fortunately, a solution is in the 
making. Steve Mickelsen, UCSC's 
Administration Analyst is close to 
completing a computorized 
method to hold paperwork to a 
minimum. The system is soon to 
be presented before the Ad- 
ministration of Educational policy 
for an evaluation. It is hopeful that 
Mickelsens proposal will be 
funded. Remarks’ Assistant 
Registrar at UCSC. Nancy Pascal, 
“The issue is reaching a critical 
point. The people who are doing 
the work can’t stand much 
more.” 


PEOPLE 


ideological tools needed by those 
in power to maintain their power. 
Actions to oppose this system, to 
regain control of our lives and 
direction, is now responded to by 
a science which provides a 
technology of surveillance, 
counterinsurgency weapons and 
behavior control. Science for the 
People works to. share their 
knowledge with people, and 
through that knowledge, actively 
change the current structure and 
uses of science. 

A Science for the People 
chapter is now being formed at 
UCSC. There will be an_ in- 
troductory meeting on Thursday 
Feb. 5 at 7:30 p.m. at 160 
Belvedere Terrace in Santa Cruz. 
Allinterested people are invited to 
attend. For more information, call 
426-9547. 
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KZUT 


by Matt Speiser 


station could resume full 
production this Spring, serving all 
cable outlets on campus for the 
first time in almost two years. The 
UCSC Media Council, last 
Wednesday, allocated $1800 to 
KZUT for a bid to purchase two 
video cameras and a_ basic 
production ensemble. 

The station would broadcast 
out of Studio B of the Com- 
munications building, originally 
designed for a campus cable TV 
station in the UCSC plan. KZUT 
_ was to be an integral factor in the 
communications system of the 
school. Modern facilities were 
built but. were never equipped. 
Capital expenditure money, to 
purchase equipment, was scarce. 
KZUT did manage to broadcast 
briefly as part of a media class, 
borrowing equipment from In- 
structional Services. Not until an 
allocation of $7000 to the Media 
Council arranged by former 
Chancellor >*McHenry did KZUT 
have any hopes of ever acquiring 
its needed funding for minimal 
equipment. 

After the money had been 
frozen briefly by University wide 


Council split the money between 
its three main bodies, KZSC, 
KZUT and City on a Hill Press, but 
gave primary consideration to 
KZSC for its proposed anterina 


by John Cohn 


Since the ending of the anti- 
war movement there has been 
little ar no community 
cooperation among peace and 
social justice organizations. The 
Organizations that continue to 


portunity to unite in a singular 
fashion since the focus of Viet 
Nam. The Continental Walk for 
Peace and Social Justice is such 
an opportunity. E 

The Continental Walk is a grass 
roots demonstration in which 
residents will demand that the 
nation stop the production of 
nuclear weapons, turn away from 
militarism and preparation for any 
form of mass warfare and direct 
its energies towards realizing the 
many social justice needs which 
exist in every community. 

The Walk as an act appears to 
:be a simple one, yet in actuality its 
purposes are many. We wish to 
raise the issue of disarmament 
through unilateral action as a first 
step towards pushing disar- 
mament to the top of the public 
agenda. Now more than ever we 
need to educate about non- 
violent resistance as a superior 
means to armaments in defense 
of all peoples. Through the 
dialogue initiated by the walk an 
inquiry of how our global, 
domestic and economic problems 
are inter-connected with 
militarism. and the causes of war, 
and how solutions to. these 
problems must include dealing 
with sexism and racism. We hope 
that we can- recast’ the 
significance of the bicentennial 


KZUT, the campus cable TV 


spending cut backs, the Media. 


Continental Walk 


operate have not had the op-- 


CITY OM 


Approaching 


Existence 


move. The balance of the money 
went to cover KZUT’s_ basic 
needs, and to fund assorted in- 
cidental purchases for CHP. Cost 
estimates for moving the KZSC 
tower have varied, and the move 
is still pending. Yet KZUT 
discovered that the Extended 
University and Community 
Studies Board are preparing to 
sell their equipment to purchase a 
newer, more mobile outfit. They 
therefore last Wednesday asked 
the Media Council to allocate 
$1800 for an attempted purchase 
before the equipment could be 
sold to another buyer. 

The bid of $1800, which was 
presented Monday to. the 
Community Studies Board, ‘is the 
estimated cost of the replacement 
equipment the board is con- 
sidering. If the bid is rejected 
KZUT will look elsewhere for the 
supplies, but that clearly will delay 
operations for some time. 

If the bid is accepted KZUT 
could go on the cable as early as 
this quarter on a part time basis 
and into full production this 
Spring. A meeting was held 
January 15 of people interested in 
working for the station. About 25 
respondents of varied 
backgrounds and interests at- 
tended. KZUT will broadcast 
news, movies, student drama 
productions and coverage of 
campus events. As Dennis Speer, 
KZUT Station Manager, put it, 
“Interest looks good but many 
more people are still needed.”’ 


year and encourage cooperation 
among people working for peace 
and social change. Above all the, 
purpose of the walk is to listen to 
the voices of the people across 
the country who suffer because 
we have not disarmed, and to 
seek ways to help their voices 
heard at the local, and state levels 
as well as nationally. 

The Walk will arrive at 12:00 
noon Saturday, February 7 at the 
Santa Cruz Peace and Social 
Justice Fair, being held at Mission 
Hill Ur. High, 425 King St. The Fair 
is a collective expression of the 
community issues being dealt 
with in and around the Santa Cruz 
area by 25 local groups working 
for social change. These groups 
will present booths, workshops, 
artwork and films that emphasize 
the work they are engaging in. 
During the day’s events will be 
music, so bring your instruments. 
At 5:30 p.m. a community soup 
and salad dinner will begin. 
Following the evening meal will be 
more music and poetry readings 
by Ellen Bass and Diane Ramsey. 

8:00 a.m. Sunday morning the 
walk will begin its trek to Wat- 
sonville, starting at San Lorenzo 
Park. The Walk will proceed down 
Soquel Ave. to Freedom Blvd. 
taking a rest every hour. We 
encourage you to join at San 
‘Lorenzo Park or join anywhere 
along the route. 

The Walk's emphasis is not 
focused on the long distance | 
walkers, but on the folks that) 
participate in their own com- 
munity. We invite you to join us 
for one mile, ten miles or even a 
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Need darkroom supplies ? 


MISHAN PHOTO 


Film,cameras and acc. 


MISHAN PHOTO 


Used gear? 


MISHAN PHOTO 


Lots of friendly help. 


1330 Mission Street, Santa Gre 
[408] 426-8515 


dinner for 12 strangers 


It’s free; a small dinner with faculty, community and students. The AFFILIATES 
OF UCSC are sponsoring the second round of “dinners for 12 strangers.” 

The AFFILIATES OF UCSC is a group of townspeople which is interested 

in improving communication and understanding between members of the 

local community and UCSC. Members of the AFFILIATES will open 

their homes on Sunday, February 29, from 5 to 9 pm to some 
“strangers”: half of them students, a faculty member or two, 
and perhaps a few members of the community-at-large. 

If you are a UCSC student and would like to participate in 
“dinners for twelve strangers’’, fill out the form below; return it 
to Barbara Corona, Alumni Office, Rm. 257, Central Services, 
no later than Friday, February 13. 


~ —--———~—-— please print————-— oe 
name Mr./Ms. So ae a 
address— e — — , —zip eres 
day phone—--- —— —~—night phone———-—. ene 


college———--——----~~—~—~-~class: FR SO JR SR GRAD 
major—————~—— ———-— 

married? yes/no spcuse’s name———-—-————--—————~—~—-— 
do you have a car? yes/no. can you give someone a ride? 

if so, how many?———————— 

did you attend the first “dinner for 12 strangers’? yes/no 


eet. 


Fe fen ee reer ete seenentere 


| January 29 — 


UC DAVIS 


-SCHOOL OF LAW — fon 
| Gordon, Dean of Admissions at 
| UC Davis will be on campus to 
| speak with students interested in 


the School of Law from 1:00 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. in Room 173 Applied 


| Sciences. Please contact Career 
Planning (x2183) for an ap- 
_ pointment. 


| January 30 — UNIVERSITY OF 
| SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


|. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE — Daniel 


| 
| 


ne nero eta LC LCL CR ENTE 


Ivier, Ph.D., Associate Dean for 
Admissions to USC School of 
Medicine will be on campus in 
Room 173 Applied Sciences from 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon to speak 
with students. Please contact 
Career Planning (x2183) for an 
appointment. 


February 4 — G.T.E. — 
SYLVANIA — Ms. Jean Tuffley, 
of G.T.E./Sylvania’s Personnel 
Department, will be on campus, 
Wednesday February 4th, to meet 
with interested students. For an 
appointment and additional in- 
formation please call Career 
Planning (x2183). 


February 2-6 — HEALTH WEEK 
SCHEDULED — A series. of in- 
formational sessions with 


professionals in the health field 
will be sponsored by the Career 
Planning Center, February 4-6th. 
The Health Center will provide 


ursday 


includes 
PE & Rec Office/Tick 


distributed on 
Fieldhouse parking 


Friday 30 


TOUR — Transportation lea 
Fieldhouse parking lot at 1 


SEA ELEPHANT/ANO Ne : 
KA 


p.m./50 cents transportatie Kes re 


fee/To sign up, call Tina x2! 


Saturday 31 [ 


Fee of $4.00 includes ferry rif de 


tour & transportation/Plan | 
having free time to explore 


BASKETBALL GAME — At the 
Oakland Coliseum/San Francisco 
Warrioes vs. Philadelphia/$4.25 
ticket & — tran- 
sportation/Pay in advance at main 


charge fof hike 


Square/Return after dinner/Sign 
up & pay at office of PE & Rec 


HIKE — The Forest of Nisene 
Marks State Park, Aptos/Meet at 
Denny’s on Ocean St. at 10:00 


a.m. (carpooling)/Hike to 4:00 


p.m./Bring lunch/Sign up in 
Room 271, Social Sciences or call 
x4279 (College Eight people)/No 


space from 8 a.m.to 10:30 a.m. 
each morning throughout the 
week. Final agenda will appear in 
college papers and City on the Hill 
Press. 


Fellowships 


Available 


- San Francisco wharf & Ghiradelli : 


International Women's Fishing 
Association Scholarship Trust 
awards to graduate students in 
marine sciences. Write: IWFA 
Scholarship Trust, P.O. Box 2025, 
Palm Beach, Florida 33480. 
Deadline: March 1. 


National Student Essay Contest 
on the topic “Income Sup- 
plementation — A Solution to 
America’s Welfare Crisis''. Ad- 
ditional information may be 
obtained from the Career Plan- 
ning Library, Applied Sciences, 
room 366. Deadline: March 1. 


DAAD: A limited number of 
scholarships are available for 
German language training during 
the summer of 1976. Both un- 
dergraduate (junior level) and 
graduate students majoring in any 
field except German are eligible. 
Applications and further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
ileen Erickson, Humanities 


Division, Classroom Unit |, Rm. 


111, x2480. DEADLINE: February 
2, 1976. 


BADMITTON TOURNAMENT — 
Men and women, all skill levels/9 
a.m.-12 noon, 


Lege 2 


Fieldhouse/Free 


_Wednesday...4 


ICESKATING — Ice Arena, San 
Jose/Students, staff & faculty 
invited/$1.75 includes admission, 
skate rental & tran- 
sportation/Leave Fieldhouse 
parking lot at 6:30 p.m./Call Tina 
x2531 for reservations 


TAKEDOWN 
TOURNAMENT — 


p.m., Martial Arts Bie: /Free 


WRESTLING 
Men = and 
women, all skill levels/5:00-7:00 


The Secretary of the Department 
of Fransportation, Bill Coleman, is 
actively seeking graduates, 
particularly minority and female 
graduates to apply through the 
civil service system for jobs. He 
states that he is committed to an 
affirmative program designed to 
increase substantially the 
Department of Transportation's 
_ minority and female employment 


The current crisis in malpractice 
insurance, doctors’ strikes, and- 
increases in Medicaid and 
Medicare contributions are 
symptoms of a general, deep- 
seated disease in the body politic, 
according to UCSC Professor of 
Sociology Robert R. Alford. 


Using health care politics as a 
springboard, Dr. Alford will 
elaborate on the issue in his 
Inaugural Lecture, ‘’Political 
Participation and Public Policy: 
Paradigms of Power,” Monday 
night, February 2, at 8 o'clock in 
Classroom building, room 2. 

The eventis the third in UCSC’s 
winter quarter series of four 
Inaugural Lectures, sponsored by 
the Committee on Arts and 
Lectures. 

Next week, on February 9, 
Professor of; Politics John 


Thursday 29 


MOVIE — HUMAN CONDITION 
i: ROAD TO ETERNITY/7:30 

p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free 
(ond in a series of 6 Peace movies) 


MOVIE — IS THERE SEX AFTER 
DEATH? Plus a short ‘’Geography 
of the Body’’/8:00 and 10:15 p.m., 
Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stevensonians 50 cents, 
others 75 cents — 


by Jeff @tesman/800 p.m., Barn 
~Fieater/Students 75 cents, 
‘ general "$1.25 (Perfgsmance also 
_ on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday) 


Friday 30 


MOVIE’ — “THE MAGNIFICENT” 


AMBERSONS: (Orson Wells, 


- 1942)/TREASURE OF SIERRA 


MADRE (Joho Houston, 1948; 
Huthphrey Bogart)/7:30 p.m., 

Ctassroom2/¢1:25 (4th in a series 
~ of 10 “Gfeat American Film 


dpe 


BLA SRN on ar Sy sei 


MOVIE MATINEE — _ THE 
WIZARD OF OZ (Victor Fleming, 
1939; Judy Garland; a repeat of 
the sell-out)/2:30 p.m., Classroom 
2/All seats $1.00 (3rd of 6 
Saturday matinees) 


MOVIE — AMARCORD, the 
Federico Fellini film starring Bruno 
Zanin, Magali Noel and Pupella 
Maggio/7, 9:30 & 12 midnight, - 


Marcum, Provost of Merrill 
College, will give the final lecture 
in this series. His topic will be 
“America’s Critical Choices in 
Southern Africa.”’ 


population in the next twelve 
months. For further information, it 
is possible to write to: Bill 
Coleman, Secretary, U.S. 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington D. C., 20590. 


_The Bell Labs are recruiting for 


Native American and Chicano 3rd 
and 4th year undergraduate 
students in Math, Chemistry, 
Computer Sciences and 


Robert Alford © 
to Deliver Lecture 


Classroom 2/$1.00 (4th in a series 
of 6 Masterworks of the Modern 
Cinema) 


CONCERT — String Quartet No. 
2 with: Dan Faben, cello; Cara 
Picchi, 1st violin; Lee Ann Welch, 
2nd violin; Larry Zagrodnik, 
viola/Waltz with: Doug 
Wieselman, clarinet/Im- 


Arts: Concert aly Free 


Sunday 1 


MOVIE — RUDOLF NUREYEV in 
DON QUIXOTE (with dancers of 
the Australian Bailet)/A special 


vane-day engage: h@nt/2: 30, 7:30 & 
9:30. p.m., Clagsrgom 2/All seats 
$1.25 


Pe 
| 


CHAMBER MuSie CONCERT — 
Works of Mozaft, Schumann, 
Faure, Beethoven & Rosen- 
blum/8:00 p.m., 

College V/Free | 


esnon Gallery, 


CONCERT — Pomona College 
Glee Club/7:30 p.m., Cowell 


Dining Hall/Free (Donations 
accepted) 


MOVIE — BARRAVENTO (THE 
TURNING WIND) A Brazilian film 
directed by Glauber Rocha/7:30 
p.m., Thimann Lecture Hall 
3/$1.00 (2nd in a series of 3 Latin 
American films) 


Engineering to participate in their 
Summer Program at Murray Hill, 
New Jersey. The program pays 
the students about $700/month 
plus travelling expenses. The 
participants will be in a very active 
scientific environment and have 
the option of boarding at Rutgers 
University with other students. 
Applications are due at Bell Labs 


_ on January 31, 1976. \nterested 


students should write to Dr. Leo 
Gomez, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, P.O. Box 1663, MS 
880, Los Alamos, New Mexico 
87545. 


The School of Social Work at San 
Jose State University is recruiting 
students, particularly minority 
students, for graduate preparation 
in the field of Social Work. The 
mission of the School of Social 
Work is to prepare professional 
persons to work with Spanish- 
speaking people. The general 
criteria for admission is 
graduation from college or 
university with a GPA of at least 
2.5, ability or willingness to learn 
to speak Spanish and an interest 
in social planning/community 
organization, social welfare 
administration, or social research 
as a field or practice. A limited 
number of stipends are available 
to entering students. For further 
information write to: Armand J. 
Sanchez, Dean, School of Social 
Work, San Jose State University, 
San Jose, California 95192. 


Tuésday 3 
MOVIE — OUT OF THE PAST 
(1947) starring Robert Mitchum, 
Jane Greer, Kirk 
Douglas/WOMAN ON _ THE 
BEACH (1947) starring Joan 
Bennett, Robert Ryan/7:30 p.m., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3/$1.00 (4th 
in a series of 10 Film Nor 
programs) 


MOVIE — TANYA (Russian with 
English subtitles)/8:00 p.m., 
Classroom 2/Free (4th in a series 
of 9 Russian films) 


Wednesday 4 


MOVIE — THE SECRET WORLD 
OF ODILON REDON, plus student 
films/4:30 p.m., Thimann Lecture 
Hall 1/35 cents 


MOVIE — THE PUMPKIN EATER 
and MICKEY ONE/7:30 p.m. 
Classroom 2/Students $1.00, 
general $1.50 (5th in a series of 10 
Cinema of Myth & Peychology 
programs) - 


Thursday 5 


MOVIE — HUMAN CONDITION 
WW: THE SOLDIER'S 
PRAYER/7:30 p.m., Thimann 
Lecture Hall 3/Free (3rd in a series 
of 6 Peace movies) 


MOVIE — SHOP ON MAIN 
STREET directed by Jan 
Kadar/8:00 and 10:15 p.m. 
Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stevensonians 25 cents, 


others 50 cents 
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Friday 30 


OPEN MEETING — Committee 
on Arts & Lectures/9-11 a.m., 
Classroom Conference Room 


SLIDE/LECTURE — Arnold 
Bower, author of ‘Chilean Rural 
Society’ and History Professor at 


UC Davis will give an informal talk _ 


& discussion with slides on..qine”™* 
Rural Problems in Refarmist * 


Chile’’/3:00 p.m., Merrill Baobab 
Room/Free 


LECTURE — Herbert Marcuse, 
Visiting Professor, UCSC; Bettina ~ 
Aptheker, writer; Michael Rotkin, 


Lecturer in Community Studies, | 


UCSC/Discussion on’ Student - 
Organizing & Student Moyement 
of the 60’s, and, ‘Historical : 
Background of .Sa 

Students Movement/ dna 
Merrill Dining Hall/Breg | i A 


g 


Monday ZB & 


LECTURE (in Spanish) — 


Azuela, novelist from Mexicag® Lis 


Revolucion Mexicana Vista pot uh 
Novelista Actual’’/3:00 p.m 
Merrill Baobab Room/Free | . 


LECTURE — John Mardincs 
Professor of Politics, Merri 
Provost: ‘‘Angola’’/7:30°6-1W;; 
Merrill College, "D-Botm 
Lounge/Free - 


ORIENTATION MEETING — For. 


students interested in Field Study 
in Israel/Discuss Kibbutz Field 
Study/More info at the Merrill 
Field Office, x2625 and/or call 
Dvora, x4142 


INAUGURAL LECTURE — 
Robert R. Alford, Professor of 
Sociology, UCSC: ‘’Political 
Participation and Public Policy: 
Paradigms of Power’’/8:00 p.m., 
Classroom 2/Free (3rd in a series 
of 4 lectures) 


Tuesday 3 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Dr. Eric 
Davidson, California Institute of 
Technology: ‘Organization of the 
Animal Genome’'/4:00 p.m., 
Room 391, Thimann Labs/Free 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — 
Stanley Davis, University of 
Arizona: ‘‘Use of Flourocarbons 
as Hydrogeologic Tracers’’/4:00 
p.m., Room 165, Applied 
Sciences/Free | 


LECTURE — W. D. Davis, 
Professor of New Testament, 
Duke University: ‘From Sch- 
weitzer to Scholem: Reflections 
on Sabbatai Zvi and Primitive 
Christianity’’/7:30 p.m., Cowell 
Conference Room/Free 


Wednesday 4 


GENERAL MEETING — 
Registration Fee Advisory 
Committee/11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m., 
Student Affairs Office, Central 
Services Bldg. 


MEETING — Dr. Gary Lease, 
Board of Religious Studies: 
“UCSC Participation in the 1976 
Caesarea Archeological Ex- 
pedition’’/5:00 p.m., Kresge 
sii Red Room 


et 


| Cruz < 


iat aad 


LECTURE — Noel King, Professor 
of History & Comparative 
Religion: ‘‘A Pilgrimage into 
Buddhist Beauty in S. E. 
Asia’’/7:30 p.m., Merrill College 
D-Dorm Lounge/Free 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
LECTURE — P.A.C. Raats, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture soil 
scientist, Riverside: ‘‘Judicious 
Use of Land. and Water for Food 


-Preduction’’/8:00 p.m., Thimann 


Lecture Hall 3/Free (4th in a series 


of 9 lectures) 


oe 


Bs 
oe’ 


» Misc. 


‘ Anouncements 


Jay, February 3 — CHANGE 
AJOR OR COLLEGE: Last 
i%0 file petitions to be effective 
mg quarter. File at the 


‘Five Chancellor's Coordinating 
{Council on Affirmative Action 
“(GCCAA) will meet Wednesday, 
' February 4, 1976 from 8:30 to 
' 10:30 a.m. in 473 Social Sciences. 
Interested community members, 
‘students, staff and faculty are 


_Jjpvited to attend.” 


OPERATION CROSSROADS 
AFRICA: R. Moses Thompson, 
Director, will speak to students 
about the program at 4:00 p.m., 
Wednesday, February 4 in Merrill 
134. OCA sends American, 
Canadian and Latin American 
students to Africa during the 
summer to join with African 
students and villagers to carry out 
urgently needed building projects. 


All Biology majors: We are your 
student representatives to the 
Biology Board. If you have any 
questions, problems or ideas we 
would like to know about them. 
Leslie Snider, Merrill, Box 523, 
427-3839 and Kent Redford, 
Kresge, Box 420, 425-8960. 


A quarter at Dartmouth? A 
program is being set up to give 
Santa Cruz students the op- 
portunity to study at Dartmouth 
College in Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. The possibility of going this 
spring is available if you apply 
soon. If you want to know more 
about being a visiting student this 
year or next, please contact one 
of the following: David James, 
College V, Room 546B, 423-9874; 
Aaron Bernstein, 542 Highland, 
427-2321; Lee Dufus, Registrar & 
Director at Academic Services, 
190 Central Services, 429-2600. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS CLASSES 
— Arts and crafts for children of 
College VIII between the ages of 4 
to 12. Clay, plaster or paris, 
drawing, painting and drama. For 
details call ,Dennis, ext. 4279. 
Classes are free and will be held 
every Saturday from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon. 


Thursday 29 


MEETING — The leadership crisis 


at UCSC — what can RAIL 
do?/7:00 p.m., Student Co-op 
Bidg. 


MEETING — Community Against 
Legalized Militarism/What to do 
about Santa Cruz County Sheriff 
Noren’s SWAT Teams & M- 
16’s?/7:00 p.m., Charles E. Merrill 
Room, Merrill 


KZUT MEETING — All invited to 
attend/7:30 p.m., Studio B, 
Communications Bldg. 


Friday 30 


BAKE SALE — Students for 
Community Action/To raise funds 
for community trips to UCSC/11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Cowell Courtyard 
(area in front of Natural Sciences 
Library) 


MEETING — Anyone interested in 
learning about & gaining some 
experience with alternative energy 
Room 220, 


sources/2:30 p.m., 


Thursday 29 


MUSIC — Journey, Sons of 
Camplin, Del Mar Theater, 1124 
Pacific Ave., tickets $4.50 ad- 
vance, $5.50 door. Advance 
tickets and information § at 
Odyssey Records: 4220860. 


Theater, i 
students $1, student-2 
holders free. 
formation. 


CALM MEETING "3aiic ; 
Sheriff, machine guns, SWAT, 
and the military corp, in the 
Charles E. Merrill Room, Merrill 
College, UCSC. Info: 426-2928. 


Friday 30 


COMMUNITY FOLK DANCING 
— Cabrillo College, room 117, 75 
cents, classes 7:30 to 9 pm, 
request dances 9 to 10:30 pm. 


Info: 688-6466 
INTERMEDIATE 


View School, 


426-6000 
PLANETARIUM SHOW — “The 
Zeta Reticuli Incident,’ Cabrillo 


College Planetarium, 8 pm, info: 


688-6466. (See where all the UFOs 


come from). 


WOMEN’S SELF 


and Walnut. Free. 


Saturday 31 


CHINA BOOKS COLLECTIVE — 


presents Henry Noyes, speaking 
about various aspects of life in 


3 pm, cal: a 
“The Dream Theater” ‘pissented "9 
by the new Cabrillo Dance. En: .. 
semble, 8 pm, Cabrillo: College — 
General. admission ~ -$2,.: 


_ needs, 


SQUARE 
DANCING — 8 to 10:30 pm, Bay 
$4 monthly, info: 


-DEFENSE 
WORKSHOP — 4:30 to 6:30 pm, 
at the YMCA, corner of Chestnut 


Social Sciences (Every Friday) 


YOGA SEMINAR — The Yoga 
Club presents a weekly study of 
yoga scriptures and practices, led 
by Senior Disciples of Swami 
Satchidananda/Bring loose 
clothing for Hatha & a light 
vegetarian food offering/5:00 
p.m., Martial Arts Bldg./Free 
(Every Friday) 


LECTURE/MEETING — Bob 
Appelby, Associate Pastor, Menlo 
Park Presbyterian Church: ‘Time 
Alone with God’’/7:00 p.m., 
Merrill Baobab Room/Free 


Monday 2 


S.0.C. MEETING — Appointment 
of Executive Officer, receipt of 
supplies, and further allocations 
of money/All campus-wide 
organizations weicome/7:00 p.m., 
Student Co-op Midg. 


MEETING — Students for Fred 
Harris/We are meeting to get 


organized, elect a chairperson & - 


get some activities 


China today, including Chinese 
foreign policy, education, and 
current events. 7:30 pm at the 
Socialist School, 314 Laurel St. 
Childcare provided. 


ROARING CAMP TRAIN RIDES 
— weather permitting noon, 1:30 


William James Resection: 9 am 


to 9 pm at 1110 Pacific Garden 
Mall. The WJA is a non-profit 
organization .which sponsors a 
number of community benefiting 
projects. 


LESBIAN EXPLORATION 
CONFERENCE — to discover our 
discuss our per- 
sonal/political concerns and share 
resources. 10 am to 4 pm at the 
YWCA, corner of Chestnut and 
Walnut. Bring lunch and small 
donation if possible. For childcare, 
please call in advance at 426-7273. 


Sunday 1 


SOCIALIST SCHOOL — is 
holding the first general meeting 
of a new term, 7:30 pm at the 
Socialist School, 314 Laurel St. 
Some of the classes to be started 
are on the media, patients’ rights, 
Marxism, Socialist Feminism, and 
criminal justice. Classes last for 
three months. For more in- 
formation, call 426-4682. 


GYPSIES — a film entitled “I 
Even Met Happy Gypsies,’ an 


together/Anyone interested in the 
Harris campaign is welcome/7:30, 
p.m., Merrill Dining Hall/For more 
info. contact Don at 429-4206 


LECTURE — Bob _ Blanchard, 
teacher of the TM program: Free 
introductory lecture on Tran- 
scendental Meditation/8:00 p.m., 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge 


Wednesday 4 


MEETING — AH Anthro students: 
Express your views to the student 
representatives to the Anthro 
Board/Discussion of anthro 
program in general & new faculty 
position in particular/‘Come & 
have some impact on this im- 
portant decision/7:30 p.m., Merrill 
Baobab Room 


MEETING — Organizational 
meeting for people wishing to go 
to Sacramento for the Student 
Lobby Anniversary/Other Annex 
activities will be discussed/7:30 
p.m., Charles E. Merrill Room 


incisive portrait of Yugoslavian 
Gypsy life made in 1967 by 
Alexander Petrovic. Cabrillo 
College Forum, room 450. General 
admission $2, students $1.50. — 
Info: 688-6466. 


IN RIDES — weather per- 
ing, noon, 1:30, 3 pm, call 
ting week for schedule, 335- 


Monday 2 


DENT TEACHING — All 
bse intersted in student 
Baching come learn about and 
debate the selection and 
placement procedure! 3 pm, 
Teacher Education Office, 231 
Social Sciences, UCSC. 


SKATEBOARD WORKSHOP — 
7:30 at the Field House Gym. 


IMPROVISATIONAL THEATRE 
GROUP FORMING — All in- 
terested, come to Room 903 
Cabrillo Student Center. Minimal 
theatre experience preferred, but 
not required. Info: call Sharon at 
426-LIFE. 


Wednesday 4 


DALE KINSLEY — director of 
student teaching, UCSC, will 
address the Feb. 4 meeting of the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom on ‘’Peace 
Education in the Public Schools,’’ 
at the Santa Cruz YWCA, corner 
of Chestnut and Walnut. A film 
strip, ‘Visit to the Peaceful 
Planet,’’ will also be shown. 
Luncheon at 11:30, with the 
program at noon. Reservations: 
423-5357 or 425-8591. 


-satisfaction. Thus, 


by Lois Kazakoff 


By launching their 1976 season 
last Friday evening, with a tried 
and true ‘whodunit’, Agatha 
Christie's Ten Little Indians, the 
Staircase Theatre is hoping to re- 
establish themselves as quality 
local theatre. The line-up of 
coming attractions is impressive 
in scope, including One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest, Sheridan's 
School for Scandal and The Man 
of La Mancha, but unless the 
Staircase handles Kesey better 
than Friday's British suspense, the 
season cannot live up to its ex- 
citing billing. 

As a parody of itself, i.e. a 
slightly dated British mystery 
story, Ten Little Indians was fairly 
successful. At least for the first 
act. As the play moved on 
however, it became clearer that 
parody was not the intent, and 
that the rather overly theatrical 
acting was, unfortunately, for 
real. Suffering from a weak script 
as much as from poor acting, the 
play began on a ludicrous note, 
but improved slightly as _ the 
players settled into their roles. In 
one respect the story line was the 


Slim Pickens in Rancho De Luxe 


‘Indians’-Tried and True Whodunit 


real saving grace for this play; as 
soon as one charcter became 
unbearable, he or she was 
removed from the scene (to the 
relief of the audience) by a 
convenient murder. 

One of the first to go, was the 
nervous, complaining Mrs. Rogers 
(played by Margaret A. Herz). Her 
high-pitched quaver voiced the 
opening lines and continued to 
grate upon the spectators’ ears 
until she was carried off stage, 
never to be heard from again. 
Another of the first victims, 
General Mackenzie (Coleman 
White), a decrepit career army 
veteran, first appeared to be 
overplaying his role, but, to my 
mind, redeemed himself in a 
rather touching dialogue with the 
play’s leading lady, Vera 
Claythorne, (Ellen Himmelfarb). 

Ms. Himmelfarb performed her 
role with great vivacity which 
served to keep the play together 
and moving. Yet, in another 
respect, her fiery character 
detracted from the suspense and 
credibjlity of the play. Her one fit 
of hysteria seemed too much of a 


«departure from her usually cool 


and confident self. Also, what 
might have been a real ‘’shocker’’ 


CITY ON A HILL 


by Christopher Schneider | 


Rancho Deluxe is a_ larky 
Western comedy about two 
present-day rustlers who kill cattle 
and fuck girls, with about an equal 
regard for the objects of their 
travail. It’s really not a bad film. 
Talented acting, writing, and 
production work are fully evident 
throughout it. Much of Rancho 
Deluxe is good, and this makes 
the values which it endorses, 
externally and inherently, all the 
more painful. 

The two rustlers are Jeff 
Bridges, the renegade son of an 
affluent family, and Sam 
Waterson, a half-Indian. (Bridges 
gets . points for rejecting his 
background while Waterson gets 


surprise ending, appeared con- 
trived rather than convincing 


because Vera’s part in it was so - 


out of character from the role she 
had assumed earlier. 

Although | would attribute the 
shallowness of Philip Lombard’s 
character to the script more than 
S.J. Click’s performance of it, the 
leading man did lack substance. 
The other characters were 
neither more nor less effective in 
their roles, but by the very fact 
that they were so  un- 
distinguished, they provided some 
kind of stable base for the rest of 
the cast. 


Despite the negative tone of 
this review thus far, | cannot 
denounce Staircase’s efforts as 
totally futile. On the whole, the 
play was entertaining, even if the 
suspense was not maintained very 
consistently. The set and costume 
design were successful: as 
costume and decor were done 
entirely in black and white, the 
visual effect lended to the 
psychological one as_ the 
characters were in turn bathed in 
dark suspicions or vindicated in 
the light of innocence. 


(continued on page 12) 
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them for affirming his.) They trade 
wise-cracks with a great sense of 
cool while going about business. 
The cattle which they steal belong 
mainly to rancher Clifton Davis, 
who is in his fifties and fat. (He 
and his wife Elizabeth Ashley used 
to run beauty parlors in 
Schenectady, before they decided 
to start buying land in Montana 
and breedina livestock.) Their two 
hired hands Harry Dean Stanton 
and Richard Bright find out about 
Bridges and Waterson and aid 
them in their rustling — for a 
share of the profits. Davis holds a 
press conference, to declare war 
on rustling, and then hires 
livestock detective Slim Pickins to 
find out who's taking his own 
cattle, Pickins finds out about 
Bridges and Waterson, who he 
already suspected, from his 
‘daughter’ Charlene Dallas (who, 
in turn, has seduced Stanton and 
betrayed him once she was in.his 
confidence). 


To be young, cool, and cavalier 
are the main. virtues which 
Rancho Deluxe extolls. Bridges 
and Waterson use their profits to 
buy a truck and, eventually,. drive 
south together to live in harmony 
at a place called Rancho Deluxe, 
but what's really important about 
rustling to them is the sport of the 
thing. Pickens is portrayed almost 
as sympathetically as Bridges and 
Waterson since, as he admits 
towards the end of the picture, he 
too does what he does for the 
sport of it. (Although he’s old, 
Pickens gets points for being 
wiley and an ex-horsethief — a 
background which gives him the 
instincts to play the game of 
catching criminals successfully — 
as well as having a buxom, 
homily-spouting young ‘daughter’ 
whom he brings along for a bit of 
extra nookie.) Davis, however, is 
un-cool, since he rants and makes 
too many speeches. (This gives 
his young wife, Ashley, ample 
opportunities for dead-pan looks 
of incredulity and, when the two 
of them are in front of others, 


* mocking parodies of her role as 


loyal help-mate.) Also un-cool is 
aging Bert Conway, who makes 
too much fuss when he catches 


-McGuane’s 


‘Rancho Deluxe’- Amorality Out West 


his two daughters Patti D’Ar- 
banville and Maggie Wellman in 
bed with Bridges and Waterson. 
He's forced at gunpoint to beg 
forgiveness for disturbing them, 
and his sky-blue Mark IV Lincoln 
Continental (with a horseshoe 
hood ornament) is abducted and 
destroyed by Bridges and 
Waterson (who use the same 
buffalo gun on it with which they 
kill cattle). 


At times Rancho Deluxe seems 
like a study in amorality, a sort of 
western Purple Noon, only there 
are no visible attempts to place 
the action in a moral context. We 
can only take the actions on 
screen at their surface value, 
which is as a piece of wry 
comedy. What Bridges and 
Waterson do is no worse than 
anything else in the amusingly off- 
kilter “and absurd environment 
which scripter Thomas McGuane 
and director Frank Perry provide 
for them. This atmosphere, filled 
with comic incengruities and a 
sense shared by the film's hipper 
characters of a  mutually- 
acknowledged put-on, is the best 
thing about the _ picture. 
quirky, literate 
dialogue is witty, and the tone 
which he and Perry achieve is 
effectively unemphatic. Their 
work is so persuasive, since it 
grows on you in just the right off- 
handed way, that eventually the 
dubiousness of the actions 
portrayed is almost besides the 
point. It’s a tricky bit of juggling, 
and it pays off. 

Most of the acting is good in 
Rancho Deluxe. Jeff Bridges tries 
rather too hard to make _ his 
character, which is_ essentially 
without substance, sincere and 
believable. Sam Waterson doesn’t 
try as hard, and comes off looking 
much better. He just floats along 
with the comic spirit, and he’s 
quite engaging. Clifton Davis, 
Slim Pickens, and Harry Dean 
Santon catch the comedic rhythm 
skillfully, particularly Pickens. 
Charlene Davis, whose character 
is like a younger and more 
calculating version of the Barbara 
Feldon role in Smile, is obvious 


(continued on page 12) 


B Films 


by Catherine Peters 


The greatest critical miscon- 
ception interfering with the 
understanding of the cinema is 
the idea that a film is only wor- 
thwhile if it provides a means of 
intellectual flagellation. Films full 
of deep psychological ‘“meaning”’ 
draw the masses to the theater, 
providing an evening at ‘‘the cin- 
e-mah’”’ (as well as a sore back). 
Granted, there is a place for such 
cinematic exploration and the 
stimulation of mental exercise is a 
positive attribute of a film, but it is 
certainly not the only legitimate 
the opening 
defense of Hollywood B film. 

The previously mentioned 
misconception negatively equates 
“Hollywood” (meaning the studio 
system of the 1930's - 1950's) with 


H escapist and synthetic qualities of 


Ne 


Not Just Intellectual Flagellation 


effortless enjoyment. This attitude 
ignores not only the positive 
function of excapism, but the 
significance behind the __ initial 
justification of these films. These 
films were commodities 
manufactured to accomodate 
large, enthusiastic, and un- 
discriminating audiences who 
demanded a double bill. Thus, the 
low-budget second feature B film 
was born. 


What must first be understood 
is that B films were an extremely 
expressive medium, for the 
essence of B movies is that they 
were made on talent, not money. 
The utter disreputability of these 
films grew from the bargain 
basement budgets as well as 
subject matter; yet it is precisely 
these elements which laid the 
framework for the imagination of 
the director to take over. Budget 


cutting techniques (lack of en- 
trances, exits, few retakes, etc.) 
gave a cryptic air of unreality used 
thematically by the 
directors. The result was some of 
the finest (and worst) examples of 
cinematic creativity. The ap- 
preciation of these films thus 
involves an aesthetic appreciation 
of subtlety rather than Complex 
views or statements. 
Unfortunately, these films are 
often regarded as kitsch (which in 
one sense they are), but their 
value exceeds this limitation. With 
all respect to Bergman et al, B 
films may not undertake a heavy 
psychic character exploration, but 
as a reflection of the zeitgeist of 
the American 30's, 40’s and 50's, 
watch out Ingmar. For example, 
the most memorable B images are 
commentaries on Man/Woman’s 
relation to the urban environment. 
Rather than making up-front 


better 


statements about this relation- 
ship, this exploration is presented 
subtly by the way people are 
affected and controlled by that 
environment. 

The finest explorations of 
societal influences are to be found 
in the Film Noir movement of the 
40’s and 50’s. These dark, urban 
melodramas turn the Hollywood 
Dream Factory into Nightmare 
Alley. Visually and philosophically 
dark (hence, the ‘‘noir’’), these 
films reflect the disillusion- 
ment/depression which _ follows 
war. The general insecurity 
following World War Il 
manifested itself in people's 
alienation from their surroun- 
dings; thus the dreary urban 
landscapes put characters at the 
non-natural environment of city 
streets and concrete buildings, as 
wellas societal forces they cannot 
control or understand. The hero is 


a loser who attempts to master his 
own fate, driven by the fear of 
female sexuality, yet ultimately 
finds fulfillment in death. 

The view of society shown in 
these films is as. fascinating and 
thought-provoking as any 
character analysis of Liv Ullman 
could ever hope to be. The 
concentration of an_ entire 
movement of film into a 
paragraph is of course reduc- 
tionist, but the-point remains that 
film can be entertaining as well as 
““‘meaningful’’ without having to 
watch two hours of close-ups and 
slow moving camera. 


P.S. By the way, a FHm Noir 
series is being presented this 
quarter, Tuesday nights in 
Thimann Lec Hall 3. For only one 
dollar, watch characters 
destroyed by inner conflicts and 
manipulated by societal forces. . 


CES: 


Kunst Bleibt Kunst 


by John M. Kern 


In this lean issue I'll have to 
make a lot of brief recom- 
mendations and reminders in this 
column instead of running several 
worthy articles. | would like to 
direct attention to several exhibits 
of visual art in the UCSC 
galleries currently or coming up 
soon. In room 145 of the Social 
Sciences Building is a show of 
fine art and crafts by members of 
the UCSC staff. These artists are 
not teaching faculty in art! They 
represent stenopools of the 
colleges, Central Services, the 
Central Heating Plant, University 
Library, Campus Police, etc. 
Bryan Harrington, the Fine Arts 
Coordinator of the Humanities 
Division has arranged and hung 
this marvelously surprising 
exhibition. Unfortunately, it is 
open only Tuesday through 
Thursday, appropriately enough 
from 9 to 5. 


College 5 invites the public to 
attend a mixed media exhibit of 


. life form works by Linda Marie 


O'Hagan. Bridge Gallery hours are 
1 to 5 pm, Monday through 


Opening Feb. 2 atthe College 8 
Gallery is an exhibition of four 
‘Latin American’ Artists who live 
in the San Francisco’ region, in- 
cluding Edward Carrillo of Santa 
Cruz, an assistant professor at 
UCSC and a_ widely known 
muralist. His classes are 
responsible for several of the 
campus’ murals (i.e. Classroom 
Unit Bldg.) The other artists are 
Consuelo Mendez Castillo, also 
involved with mural painting, 
Louis Gutierrez, and Jose 
Motoya. More on this in later 
editions. 


* * * 


VICTOR SPIEGEL will present 
what promises to be a very in- 
teresting performance of his own 
compositions this Saturday, Jan. 
31, in the Performing Arts Concert 
Hall. He has described the 
program in detail in an article for 
the Press. Unfortunately, we 
cannot print his informative blurb, 


; but hope that the program notes 


for the performance will be as 
complete. His main work will be 
his String Quartet No. 2, with 
Carla Picchi (First Violin), Lee Ann 


Welch (Second Violin), Larry . 


Zagrodnik (Viola), and Dan Faben 
(Violincello) performing. In ad- 


ON NHI 


Find Art. 


dition, a Waltz for Piano and 
clarinet (Piano, Mr. Spiegel; 
Clarinet, Doug Wieselinan) about 
the daily drama in which we as 
people, ‘turn away from the truth’ 
of our own divinity and end up 
nailing this Truth to our own 
bodies and minds. (| said it would 
be interesting...) Peggy Tilbury 
will sing a French song called ‘Les 
Filaments’ as the third piece. 
Finally there will be an = im- 
provisation. 


RAMAYANA. As | mentioned 
last week, a local production of 
this Indian epic in modern 
‘western’ dramatic style wil be 
staged after a full year of 
rehearsals and a series of suc- 
cessful engagements’ inSan 
Francisco, Oakland, Big Sur, and 
Vancouver. THE RAMAYANA is 
a dramatization of Lord Ram’s 
rescue of his beautiful wife Sita 
from the ten-headed demon/king 
Ravanna. Expect humor, ‘heartfelt 
drama‘, and songs in a blend 
which has captivated and tran- 
sformed audiences of all ages and 
backgrounds. The all local cast 
appears in a kaleidoscope of roles 
including engaging monkeys, 


bears, demons, gods and god- 
desses, giving dramatic 
manifestation to the original story 
and teachings of this epic of 
devotion and heroism. The show 
is at 8 pm both Friday and 
Saturday. Tickets can be had at 
the Food Bin, Integral Yoga 
Foods, Bodhidharmas, and the 
Santa Cruz Box Office. General: 
$3, Student: $2.50, Children: 
$1.50. 


* * * 


The LIME KILN PRESS will 
introduce their third book 
publication, ‘GRANITE AND 
CYPRESS’, a gathering together 
of the stone handling poems 
Robinson Jeffers wrote while 
building his Tor House and Hawk 
Towere in Carmel, at a publication 
party this Friday at 3 pm in Special 
Collections of the Dean McHenry 
Library. The public is welcomed 
by the Friends of the UCSC 
Library. 


* * * 


Contrary to the information 
contained in last week's City on a 
Hill Press the Kinks WILL NOT be 
appearing at Winterland 
Saturday, January 31st; that night 
they can be found at the Berkeley 


Community Theatre tearing into 
their stage show of Schoolboys in 
Disgrace. And here’s some good 
news for fans in Santa Cruz: an 
additional show has been an- 
nounced for the San Jose Civic 
Auditorium this Friday, January 
30th. 

The opening act for both 
shows is a band whose name is 
associated with the early days of 
the Who and the Stones, British 
cult legends the Pretty Things. 
(TICKETS: Santa Cruz Box Of- 
fice) (Teri Morris) 


* * * 


Mona’s Gorilla Lounge is quite 
a fun place to be these days. 
Observable there last weekend 
were one politics professor, one 
Student Affairs officer, one Fine 
Arts writer, and one City on a Hill 
editor. It’s a pleasing disco and 
can be thoroughly recommended. 


* * * 


“If we bring a little joy into your 
hum-drum lives, it makes us feel 
as though all our hard work ain't 
been in vain for nothing.” 


-Jean Hagan in 
Singing in the Rain 
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a Applications are now being taken in the Student Lobby Annex Office for 
A the position of Student Regent. The person chosen will become a 
F member of the Board of Regents.All currently enrolled students, who 
2 will attend a UC campus next year are encouraged to apply. Time 
commitment and expertise in statewide University issues affecting 


students will be a major criterion. These issues include, but are not 
limited to, financial aid, instructional improvement, student services, 
affirmative action, and legislation, and/or campus regulations con- 
cerning students rights. Application deadline is February 20. Applicants 
will be screened by two regional nominating commissions, composed of 
an undergraduate and graduate student chosen by the CCR and the GSA 
(Graduate Students Association.) Students interested in serving on 
these commissions should also pick up applications at the Student 
Lobby Annex Office (above the Whole Earth). The deadline for com- 
mission applications is February 6.For further information contact: 
Mahib Khademi, home 984-2366, work X4043; Cathy Nelson, X2934 or 
Paul Handleman X2934. 
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I LIVE MUSIC EVERY NIGHT | 
| 2415 MISSION ST I 


I 
| OPEN DAILY EXCEPT SUN. | 
1 
_MONDAY II-/1 | 


INEW MANAGEMENTT 


UNDER si 


The Source 
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Weaving supplies 
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T5¢ ANYTIME =f 
2 pool tables | 


———Sat.—Tues.———— 
Claude Lelouche’s 
“Money, Money, Money 


“Rabbi” 7 & 10:50, 
Sat. — $1.25 till 5:30). 


Starts Wed., Feb. 4 
Holy Grail’ and 


Stichery classes 


! 
#30-600 | 
$1.35 PITCHER 


1526 Pacific 
426—2556 


the Loses 


INTERNATIONAL GRADUATE CENTE 


423 ~ 9§40 
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UPPER CRUST PRICE LIST 


" 
LARGE 15"prz2A MEDIUM 19" praza 


COLD DRINKS 


CHEESE $3.60 CHFESE «+ $2.20 16 ounce 40 
MUSHROOM — 4.25 MUSHROOM —-2...70 12 ounce .30 
SAUSAGE 4.25 SAUSAGE 2.70 ‘ 
PEPPERONI 4.25 PEPPERONI 2.70 COKF 

TOMATOES 4.25 TOMATOFS 2.70 TAB | 

ONIONS 4.25 ONIONS 5-90 DIET SPRITE 
PEPPERS 4.25 PEPPERS 2. 70 MR. PIBB 

COMBO 5.40 COMBO 4.40 

VEGIE 4.75 Vegie 3.90 

EXTRA ITEMS .65 EACH EXTRA ITEMS .50 

(large) (small) ee 


"COMPARE OUR PRICFS" 
SORRY, NO CHECKS ACCEPTED 


‘FREE DELIVERY K 
ON CAMPUS | 


Ovens Open at 
THUR-FRI-SAT-SUN 7pm. to 2am. 


CALL EAT-2 


Plus: ‘““The Mad Adventures 
of Rabbi Jacob” Nightly: 


“Money” 8:45; (And 4:45 
“Monty Python and the. 


“What's Up Tiger Lily’. 


FOR HEBREW AND JEWISH STUDIES 


by Casey Dolan 


Last Saturday night, a warm 
and representative tribute was 
paid to two giants of jazz by a 
sextet of -talented U.C.S.C. 
students and non-students. They 
played to a full house. The sextet 
was comprised of Paul Chilkov on 
tenor sax and bass clarinet, David 
Silskind on alto sax, Doug 
Wieselman on tenor sax and 
clarinet, Wayne Horvitz on piano 
and responsible for the 
arrangements, Bob Giges on bass 
and Mark Miller on drums. 

Ellington and Monk are ‘giants 
in a celebrated tradition; but it is 
not likely that one would speak of 
the two in the same _ breath. 
Ellington is generally regarded as 
having been the granddaddy of 
modern jazz. He was a master of 
many styles (‘‘jungle’’, ‘‘mood”, 
“concerto”, and ‘’standard’’) but 
with an immediately identifiable 
Hy sound. The list of innovations 
Mi] introduced into jazz by Ellington is 
iii as long as the list of his 
i} collaborators. and_ collective 
i} enterprises. He introduced the 
i baritone sax through the work of 
iii Harry Carney. Jimmy _ Blaton, 
ii] When he performed with the 
Hi] Ellington band around 1940, was 
ii] the pioneer of the contemporary 
bass sound. On and on. But what 
is most important of all, and what 
was brought to light through 
Horvitz’ arrangements on 
Saturday night, is that Ellington 
‘turned jazz into a compositional 
art. “ 

Monk is a different case. In the 
40's, nobody knew what to make 
of the mysterious Monk with his 
‘dissolved phrases’’, his space, 
his dissonances. People who went 
to hear him at Minton’s plainly 
thought the man could not play 
piano. Yet here we are, still left 
with ‘‘Hackensack’’, ‘‘In Walked 
Bud’, “ ‘Round Midnight’, and 


R 


Ellington-Monk Tribute 


Randy Masters. It was a joyous 


the incomparable ‘‘Monk’s 
Mood’. With Monk, harmony 
was fractured long before Ornette 
Coleman hit the scene. One could 
draw a very short line between 
Monk and the rhythmic 
displacements of Cecil Taylor. 

But the funny thing is that 
Ellington, himself, wasn't far from 
this. His early stuff with Strayhorn 
sounds almost be-bop. One can 
hear the tell-tale signs in ‘Cot- 
tontail’’ and even ‘‘Take the ‘A’ 
Train’. 

Which brings us to the concert. 
Horvitz’ arrangements were 
superb. He took a standard like 
‘In a Sentimental Mood’’, gave it 
an extended intro — _ Silkind 
soloing beautifully, Chilkov fi 
coming in for a duo (neither quite [i 
stating the theme) and Wieselman ff 
rounding it out. It was like a jij 
demented carnival — all blowing ti 
free, Horvitz pounding the piano, ii 
Miller and Giges being ruthless to }f 
their instruments then — a calm, | 
relaxed, peaceful “In a Sen- 
timental Mood”. Inspired. 

The high point was Horvitz’ 
“Monk's Mood” — a solo which 
mesmerized the audience. Indeed, 
his left hand was the best in- 
strument on stage. Also im- 
pressive were Wieselman and 
Chilkov who consistently played 
better as the night went on; 
Chilkov with a mellow Lester 


Young tone, and Wieselman 
sounding like a_ full-blown 
Coltrane. ‘‘Cottontail’’ was 
magnificent. Silskind was very 


pure especially in the higher 
regions and Giges and Miller were 
a steady, effective rhythm section 
throughout. They worked as a 
unit. 

The overflow crowd was 
testament to the fact that Santa 
Cruz wants to hear this kind of 
music and that its only output is 
not Warmth, The Hy-Tones and 


occasion. 


(continued from page 10) 


and unfunny as the ‘daughter’ — 
but that might be because of the 
role’s sour conception. The 
amazing performance, however, 
is that of Elizabeth Ashley. She’s 
given virtually nothing to do 
(there’s really no point to her role, 
except to point out the absurdities 
of the Davis character), and yet 
she's riveting. Ashley dominates 
the screen, even when she’s in the 
periphery. With the — slightest 
mocking glance or movement of 
her hand, or a smile calculated to 
be just a shade too bright for 
credibility, she’s utterly hilarious. 

Rancho Deluxe has a wonderful 
ili] visual style for which Frank Perry, 
Ni Michael Haller (production 
designer), and William A. Fraker 
(director of photography) can 
| probably share equal respon- 
i sibility. It appears to have been 
| filmed ~wholly on location in 
Montana, and the camera-work 
has a lovely elegiac feel to it. 
There’s also a friendly country- 
rock score by Jimmy Buffet, who 
appears with his band in one 
scene, which goes along with the 
picture nicely. 

Rancho Deluxe has been vir- 
tually abandoned by United 
Artists, its distributor, and is sure 
not to make a profit. But it would 
be too convenient to blame this 
fate on any defects of the film 
itself. Its treatment of women, 
with the exception of Ashley, is 


Rancho Deluxe 


atrocious and it .condones 
brutality towards animals. (The 
equation of these two types of 
violence is typical of the film’s 
mentality.) There are huge holes 
in the plot. None of this, though, 
is particularly unusual in 
Hollywood product today. The 
film does tend to be one of those 
cute sublimated male-female 
romances, a genre into which 
these faults and more are 
regularly subsumed. It’s just that 
Rancho. Deluxe tends to be a bit 
off-beat in its delivery, coming at 
you in ways that are pleasing and 
unexpected. This doesn’t 
eliminate the film’s unappetizing 
moral qualities, which are serious 
enough to deter one from 
recommending it to anybody, but 
there are virtues in Rancho Deluxe 
which can’t be denied. 


Ten Little 
Indians 


(continued from page 10) 
Since | believe in supporting 
local theatre, | hope that the 7en 
Little Indians is the exception 
rather than the rule with regards 
to the repertoire of Staircase ‘76. 
The rest of the company’s plays 
were chosen with discretion, so 
hopefully their performances will 
display professional quality. By 
way of encouragement to 
Staircase, let us hope that we can 
expect better in the future. 


Chancellor's 
Study/Accreditation Commission 
was set up in early 1975 to ‘‘clarify 
the understanding by all involved 
in the Santa Cruz enterprise of our 
goals and achievements as an 
institution, and to propose 
organizational changes which will 
better enable us to achieve our 
potential.’’ The commission had 4 
faculty members, 2 students, and 
1 staffperson. Their report, which 
came out in December 1975, is 
entitled ‘‘Academic Quality at 
Santa Cruz’’. It made 29 
recommendations, as well as 
having much data on various 
aspects of academic life. Here are 
some of the proposals and fin- 
dings. 


Student-Faculty Ratio 


Santa Cruz's student-faculty 
ratio ranks among the lowest in 
the U.C. system, being set at 
18.01 to 1 (1974-75). UCSC is 
surpassed by Berkeley (16.51), 
UCLA (16.97), and _ Riverside 
(17.40), which is ironic, con- 
sidering the purpose of this 
university. A student-faculty ratio 
equal to Berkeley, for example, 
would mean the hiring of 24 
additional full time faculty. This 
would help alleviate the over- 
crowding in classes and establish 
additional small classes. 


Independent Study 


The report recommended that 
- independent study should have 
two separate entities: tutorials 
and independent reading. 
Tutorials would constitute a close 
student and faculty cooperation. 
A student doing independent 
reading would have less contact 
with their sponsor, and would 
have to show more competency 
in order to be sponsored. This 
system would encourage more 
people to take tutorials, and limit 
independent reading to very 
qualified students. 


Walk 


Cont. from) page 

block. Bring the ce as there 
will be a children’s contingent. 

Wednesday the 4th of February 
we will be conducting a non- 
violence training session for those 
people that would like to assist 
the walk along the route as 
monitors. The training will take 
place at 7:30 p.m. in the William 
James Association Office, 108 


ay , 


Self- 


CITY ON A HILL 
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Pacditey Recruitment 


At the present time most 
recruitments are undertaken 
separately by the boards and the 
colleges, even though a faculty 
position is shared by both. The 
report proposed setting up a 
committeewith equal membership 
from the college and the board. 
There would have to be 
unanimous consent in order for an 
appointment to be made. 


General Education Requirements 


The report stated “that the 
breadth requirements are too 
broad, and expressed concern 
over the fact that almost every 
class satisfied one requirement or 
another. It suggested that rather 
than dividing requirements by 
division, they should be divided 
into ‘‘modes of inquiry’’, such as 
historical, analytic, artistic, 
quantitative, etc. The number of 
classes which satisfy 
requirements would be reduced. 
These classes would be designed 
specifically for this purpose. 


A Definition of Quality at Santa 
Cruz 


“Quality at Santa Cruz results 
from the formation of a series of 
sub-communities which nurture 
the intellectual life of individuals 
and groups...The Hallmark of 
Santa Cruz should be that it 
encourages undergraduate 
students to become more 
complete members of an_ in- 
tellectual community than is 
possible at other universities.” 
The report calls for a better way of 
accessing teaching quality. Also, 
the importance of research would 
be reaffirmed. The desire is ‘‘to 
build a better Santa Cruz.” 


The report is 227 pages in 
length and makes many more 
suggestions <« and recom- 
mendations. If you want more 
information on this or any subject. 
concerning UCSC, please contact 
RAIL at 429-2901. 


Locust, room 9. Please call us if 
you want to join this training 
session or if you want any in- 
formation concerning The Walk 
and The Peace and Social Justice 
Fair. Our number is 423-5769 or 
423-7499. On campus contact 
Garland Kyle or Wendy Lamb, 
x4356, Cowell. 

Two centuries after our 
revolution the true revolutionary 
act is disarmament. Join us! 


JANUARY 
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LIQUORS INC. 


Select 


Wines 


Vintage 
and 


Spirits 


The student’s friend-- 
check with us for all 
your party needs—— 


1401 MISSION STREET 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 
(408) 423-3368 


3750 PORTOLA DRIVE 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 95062 
(408) 475-0333 
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AN EXCITING, INTELLIGENTLY 
CONCEIVED SPECTACLE.” A" ‘isse!sot 


New York Times 


“THE FINEST FULL-LENGTH DANCE FILM 
| HAVE EVER SEEN!” —norma McLain Stoop, After Dark 


—tLeonard Harris, 
WCBS-TV 


QUIXOTE”™. RUDOLF NUREYEV 
ROBERT | HELPMANN LUCETTE ALDOUS ~2o3RALRN BXtier 


THIS SUNDAY ONLY. FEBRUARY 1. 
2:30, 7:30 and 9:30. $1.25. UCSC 


LSS SSS L=_L=_LV=_——VeLlC VSS SS SS 


Cashews 69¢C/lb. 


j 
Ak—Mak Crackers 29¢/box 
) 
J 


Pure & Simple Apple Juice $1.59/gal. 


| 
j} These prices good only with coupon. | 


[ ee ee 


ALL OUR PRICES ARE LOW! 


SANTA CRUZ CANNED FOODS 
415 River Street 


(In the Old Farmer's Exchange Building 
near the Old Sash Mill) 


Open 9:30 am — 7:00 pm Mon.—Sat. 


Book Fair 


a benefit for the 


William James Association . 


° 


LOTS OF 


BOOKS & MUSIC & FOOD 
HO Pacific Garden Mall 


Saturday, January lst, 9a.m.to Yp.m 


“A DANCE FILM FOR ALL AUDIENCES, 


Classroom Unit 2. Sponsored by Arts & Lecture 
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ENROLLMENT OFFICE UNDER FIRE 


by Kent Dannehl 


For the past several weeks, the 
newly created Office of 
Enrollments (OE) and its director 
have been the subject of many 
conversations in high places and 
alot of controversy. It has been 
charged that the Director of the 
OE, Roberto Rubalcava has 
displayed bad judgement in 
conducting Enrollments business 
and in_ precipitating staff 
reorganization. All of this has 
taken place 
in the 


CITY ON A ‘HILL 


‘*Get Christensen Out’’ atmos- 


phere of the past several months. 


For those of you who don’t 
know, the OE was created last 
to deal with the: decline in UCSC 
enrollments. Enrollments are a key 


factor in assessing how much full. 


time equivalent instruction (FTE) 
and support monies’ the 
university is able to obtain. It is 
the same for registration fee 
funded operations (such as the 
farm, field house, health center, 
etc.). The more students there are 
the more money there is. 

It was therefore determined 
that in a time of slow or no growth 
UCSC should concentrate on 
strengthening enrollment and 
retention. It was to strengthen 
these functions that the OE was 
created. As such the OE contains 
the old Office of Admissions 
(OA), the Financial Aids Office 
(FAO) and the Office of Relations 
with Schools (ORWS). 


The Controversy 


Basically, the controversy 
surrounding the OE has revolved 


4 around the reorganization of the 


OA. Rubalcava was appointed the 
post of Director of Enrollments on 
Aug. 26th. He issued a memo 
placing a freeze on all FTE 
replacements, reclassifications 
and internal unit reassembly 
pending reorganization. 

The problems began when the 
OE decided to change the job 
description of the then Ad- 
missions Officer, N. Manfred 
Shaffer. He objected to certain 
parts of the change in duties so he 
was transferred to another job at 
the same level. Shaffer was the 
Admissions Officer for five years 
and was well liked by the ad- 
missions office staff. His transfer 
by the new Enrollments Officer 


BE thus : caused some - ill will 


among the Admissions Of- 
fice personnel. 

Also aggravating this 
situation is the political 
environment revolving a- 

round the Chancellor. 


by Christensen and is 
thus comected to him. 


Shaffer on the other 
hand is a Stevenson faculty 
member with friends in the 
Academic Senate. Consequently 
the OA controversy must be seen 
in its broader context. 

Further clarity is obtained 
when one finds that along 

with admissions the other 
offices under the OE have 
been reorganized. Both the 
FAO and the ORWS have 
undertaken major reorganization 
in the past four months, and 
the reaction has been favorable 
among the staff. 

The Admissions staff's com- 

plaints revolve around the transfer 

Y a) of employees and functions. and 
Dr) complaints about internal 
reclassification and staff 
f levels. The staff charges 
that the Director's deci- 
sions are ‘‘irresponsible 
and ill-formed’’. One of the 
‘personnel and function 
™ shifts which has caused 
Fcontroversy is the transfer 
# of the counseling function 
from Admissions to Enroll- 
ments and the consequent 
transfer of a scheduling 
receptionist to the OE 

to make appointments 
for the Enrollment ‘Out 
Reach’ counselors. Si- 
milarly when the 
structure, function, and FTE 
(allocation equivalent to a_ full- 


KS 


SS 
KS) 
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time employee) of the ORWS was 


absorbed by the new OE the’ 


Admissions staff charged that this 
severely hampered their function. 

On _ internal matters, the 
complaints lodge around 
reclassification upward of two 
evaluators, the creation of a new 
file clerk position and a new 
statistician back-up for the senior 
computer coder. 

When questioned about these 
complaints Rubalcava responded 
that complaints regarding 
reorganization had been handled 
as follows. When the advising and 
counseling functions had been 
transferred to enrollments it was 
thought that the receptionist that 
formerly scheduled appointments 
for admissions counselors should 
now do the same for enrollments 
— sg she was transferred. This 
move brought much anxiety to 
the admissions staff which 
thought that she should remain in 
Admissions. This was conveyed 
to Rubalcava in a meeting on 
November. 13th, who then 
decided to leave the receptionist 
in the OA for a two week trial 
period. This period has since been 
sustained by the OA. Now, 
however the Admissions staff 


by Jerry Kohn 


Government scares people. 
Only too often we shun any in- 
terest in understanding local 
government because it doesn’t 
seem to affect us, it appears big 
and bureaucratic and seems to be 
boring. But effective change 
comes) only’ through un- 
derstanding an institution well 
enough to challenge it. County 
and city government in Santa 
Cruz is not complex, and an 
examination of the major facets of 
each form of government should 
make clear their responsibilities 
and functions. 

County government in Santa 
Cruz must respond to the needs 
of 145,000 people living in five 


* districts. Of the fifty-eight 


counties in the state Santa Cruz is 
the second smallest, covering 
only 439 square miles. Santa Cruz 
is a general law county, meaning 
that it operates under the 
authority of the State Legislature 
and has a Board of Supervisors 
elected from each district. Along 
with the Board, the other key 
element in the government 
process is the County Ad- 
ministrative Officer. 

In Santa Cruz County there is 
one County Supervisor elected 
from each of the five districts. All 
members are elected for a term of 
four years, three at one election 
and two at the next. Each 
Supervisor receives a salary of 
$1,350 a month, plus automobile 
and travel expenses outside the 
county are reimbursed. The Board 
meets weekly on Tuesday 
morning, with all meetings open 
to the public. At the first meeting 
of each year a chairperson is 
selected by the members. 

Technically, the major duties of 
the Board of Supervisors include 
supervising the activities of the 
county departments, enacting all 
ordinances governing the county, 
adopting the annual budget and 
establishing the tax rate. But 
chairperson Gary Patton, whose 
district includes UCSC, sees 
things a little differently. In his 
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complains that their receptionists 
have to make appointments for 
the enrollments counselors. 

To clarify the situation — 
formerly there were two recep- 
tionists at the Admissions desk 
with one back up secretary from 
the ORWS. Their tasks involved 
giving out ad hoc information to 
students who showed up at the 
Admissions desk and to schedule 
appointments with Admissions 
counselors. Now (after 
reorganization) there are two 
receptionists in Admissions and 
one in enrollments. Their job is to 
give out ad hoc information and 
to make appointments with 
enrollments counselors. The 
difference between an 
enrollments counselor and the old 
admissions counselor is that the 
enrollments: counselors are also 
outreach counselors whose job 
includes actively recruiting high 
school students for UCSC. 


When questioned about the 
reclassification Rubalcava an- 
swered that he had_ already 
reclassed upward both of the 
senior evaluators who had been 
named in the complaint. He also 
mentioned that the supervisor 


view, the Board has two main 
functions. The first, and most 
time consuming task, is-approving 
all items that affect the County — 
such as signing all county-wide 
contracts. The time involved in 
this area effectively restricts the 
Supervisors from examining in 
depth the various items they must 
approve, so items are often ap- 
proved without the members of 
the Board knowing their full 
effect. 

The second function of the 
Board of Supervisors, according 
to Patton, is to provide leadership 
for the county. And this is an area 
where the Board has not been 
very successful. The five mem- 


position did not need a re-class 
according to the personnel 
director John Mortenson. When 
he was asked about the requested 
new positions Rubalcava_ ex- 
plained that he had already 
granted the new file clerk position 
and that he had obtained .5 FTE 
for the statistician — back-up to 
the senior coder. 


Further Problems: 


The situation of admissions vs. 
enrollments is further complicated 
by the nature of the change in 
structure. Other related units are 
confused by the. structural 
changes. Students who are used 
to going to one office are now 
supposed to go to another. If for 
example you call campus _in- 
formation and ask for enrollments 
(GATE) you are as apt to get the 


’-Admissions or Registrar office 


number as you are to get 
Enrollments. Consequently if one 
is to point to one reason why 
people still come to admissions 
for information they are) now 
supposed to get from 
enrollments, one must point to 
the simple administrative foul-ups 
that always result from 
reorganization. 


INSIDE LOCAL GOVT. 


actions the Board should take on 
problems that come before it. 
The CAO is appointed by the 
Board of Supervisors for an in- 
definite period. Anytime there are 
three votes on the Board to 
remove the CAO he/she can be 
dismissed. The CAO coordinates 
the activites of the departments 
under the control of the Board, 
recommends the annual budget, 
and organizes the legislative 
program for the County. The most 
influential function of the CAO is 
his/her authority to appoint, 
transfer and dismiss all depart- 
ment heads who are not county 
officers according to State law. 
The CAO also recommends to the 


The Supervisors can never seem to 
agree on a unified course of action. 
For example, there is no coherent 
method for dealing with water 

and conservation problems 


bers can never seem to agree on a 
unified course of action. For 
example, there is no coherent 
method for dealing with water 
and conservation problems in the 
County. An effective Board would 
be leading the county in con- 
fronting these issues. The 
Supervisors have the respon- 
sibility to look into these areas and 
fully understand them. But, in all 
fairness, they just do not have 
sufficient time to examine 
everything. Aides can alleviate the 
problem somewhat, but the 
ultimate responsibility must rest 
with the Board members 
themselves. 7 

In 1958 a County Administrative 
Officer (CAO) was first hired in 
Santa Cruz County to bring 
trained administrative skill into the 
job of running county govern- 
ment. If the Board of Supervisors 
is seen as making policy, the CAO 
is charged with implementing 
these policies. The CAO makes 
recommendations as to what 


Board the appointment transfer, 
or dismissal of all non-elective 
county officers. : 

Clearly, the CAO has a large 
amount of power for a non- 
elected official. In theory, the 
CAO performs staff and ad- 
ministrative functions for the 
Board of Supervisors. The system 
should work in a cooperative way, 
but it usually doesn’t. According 
to Patton, though, ‘there is more 
communication between the CAO 
and the Board than there has 
been in the past.’’ The CAO is 
responsible to the Board, and is 
not supposed to be in a position 
of leadership. That is why he/she 
is not elected. ~ 

In reality, the non-elected CAO 
overwhelms the Board of 
Supervisors. The hiring of non- 
elected county officers is a good 
example of the power that the 
CAO has. Gary Patton feels that if 
the CAO is in a position of real 


(continued on page 15) 
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WOMEN'S CULTURE 


by Naomi Iriks 


Holly Near was in town last 
Thursday to promote the concerts 
she will be performing in with 
Meg Christian, Margie Adam and 
Chris Williamson. The concerts to 
be held Feb. 10 and 11th at 8 p.m. 
at the College V Dining Hall, are 
two of seven ina tour of California 
and will culminate with a concert 
at the California Institution for 
Women (CIW). 

Their music is but one aspect of 
women’s culture; their per- 
formance at CIW will be a way to 
bring that culture to all women 
and a collective statement of 
caring and support to the sisters 
in prison. The day after each 
concert a film will be shown 
entitled ‘‘We’re Alive’ and a 
discussion session will follow 
about Cultural and Political work 
lad by Karlene Faith of UCSC.s 
Women’s prison project. 


The idea behind the tour is to 
bring a wider variety of people to 
experience a section of woman's 
music. WHolly- Near defined 
womens music: ‘’...the fact is that 
women have been writing music 
for a long time. Symphonic music 


was written alot by women who 
couldn't use their own names...it 
wasn’t proper... until recently its 
being researched and we're 
finding out this is true. Women’s 
music is broad and | like it what 
way because the moment you 
define it you are putting 
limitations on it. The most basic 
part of it is that it defines and 
comes out of a woman identified 
experience..Women’s music, 
what makes it different has to 
do with breaking down star 
tripping, pedestals which women 
have been trying to get off of for 
years. Presenting strong and 
respectful culture which doesn’t 
compete, offend, doesn’t bring 
pain to other women but is an 
elevating experience for the 
audience and performer.” 

After listening to Near it seems 
the essence of women’s music 
lies in its sensitivity. The grass 
roots women’s culture (which is 
so apart from the middle class 
‘Ms’ version of feminism) is 
enmeshed in their music. The 
politics of feminism are part of 
their music and the logistics of 
this tour. Honesty and respect, 
Near stressed, are an important 
part of womens music. Child-care 
is provided for each concert; the 


publicity for the tour has not been 
the usual hyped up promotion. 
Local women are handling each 
concert. An all-women crew ‘is 
being used in order to teach and 
share technical know-how 
otherwise lost to women in a 
predominantly male trade. The 
ticket price, $4.00 was arrived at 
after taking into account all the 
costs plus a salary for all the 
women involved in an effort to get 
away from volunteerism. The 
decision making has been done 
collectively between artists and 
technicians. 

Each of the tour's city co- 
ordinators have committed 
themselves to looking beyond the 
usual areas of sales in trying to 
reach the women who wouldn't 
normally come to a concert. ‘It’s 


_ important to us that women from 


many different places come to 
this concert, not only white 
middle-class feminists. What we 
want in this concert is a real 
gentle way of presenting ideas 
and making women feel strong 
about themselves.”” Near went on 


to say that 10% of the tickets are - 


being given away. In Santa 
Barbara the co-ordinators have 
gone to the local factories and 
helped arrange transportation to 
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the concert and distribution of the 
free tickets. A similar outreach is 
happening in Santa Cruz in senior 
citizen homes and high schools. 

When asked about the concert 
at CIW and the reasons for the 
workshops Near replied ‘‘We 
wanted the concert to be a little 
bit more than just a concert. All 
this energy gets built up at an 
event and everyone leaves..and 
what to do with it...they go home 
and that’s it. We didn’t want that 
to happen. We wanted the energy 
that gets mobilized to go 


CHRISTENSEN RESIGNATION 


Cont.. from page 1 

The predominant reaction 
among senior faculty seemed to 
be relief that the divisive affair 
was over, and hope that a new 
Chancellor could now be found to 
whom the campus can give its 
unqualified support. College VIII 
Provost Paul Neibank said: that 
this campus should play a 
significant role in the search for a 
new chancellor. ‘‘The cancellor’s 
loyalty to the campus is im- 
portant: prior to the coming of 
any new chancellor we must 
know that we can give that 
person our full support.’ 

It remains to be seen if the 
he saw no ‘character deficiences’ 
in Chancellor Christensen, and 
that ‘precipitious action’ would 
leave the campus in disarray. 


Saxon’s decision did not settle 
the matter, and shortly thereafter 
things came quickly to a head. 
The following weekend, the 
Chancellor called a meeting with 
the Deans and Provosts for 
Monday, January 19th, to discuss 
some regular matters of campus 
business. The Provosts and Deans 


decided that under the cir- 


Financial Aid 


Changes Hours 


The Financial Aid Office, 
beginning February 2nd, _ will 
change their office hours due to 
the volume of paperwork received 
for the 1976-77 academic year. 
The reduced hours are needed to 
permit processing of the ap- 
plication material which will 
allow early notification of aid for 
next year. The office will be open 
for business from 


9:00 to 11: 00 a.m. 
and from 
1:00 to 4: 00p.m.. 
These hours are temporary and 


should last from six to eight 
weeks. _ 


cumstances such a meeting 
would be inappropriate, and 
informed the Chancellor that they 
would not attend. The same day, 
the December 3rd letter to Saxon, 
hitherto unpublished, was 
released around the campus. The 
following day, twenty-one 
Chairpersons of Academic Senate 
Committees went to the Chan- 
cellors office to ask him to step 
down. . 

Up until these three events the 
Chancellor had believed that his 
differences with the senior faculty 
were small enough to be resolved. 
But the recent developments had 
convinced him that things were 
worse than he had thought, and 
that the faculty ‘‘were in a harder 
position than | realized. The fact is 
that y6u Can’t run a compus 
without the cooperation of the 
faculty.“ 

Chancellor Christensen believes 
that much of the difficulties of the 
past year and a half came from 
both his own failures and _inef- 
fective use of his first year, and 
from the complexities of Santa 
Cruz in times of steady state. In 
his resignation letter, he said that 
he has ‘‘great hopes for the future 
of UCSC.” He will be leaving his 
post and the campus at the end 
of this week, and intends to take a 
leave of absence from the 
University until June. He will live 
in Santa Cruz and work on a 
geology textbook he started some 
years ago. After that, he is un- 
decided as to what he will do. “‘I 
need to step back, relax, and think 
about the whole matter.’’ 
Research and teaching, perhaps 
at Santa Cruz, are among the 


TAYLOR 


Cont. from page 1 

faculty and the administration 
seems to be that Taylor is the kind 
of Chancellor who will guide the 
campus through an interim period 
with little controversy and calm, 
constructive leadership. The. new 
Chancellor takes office February 
af 


unanimity gained among at least 
the senior faculty during these 
events will dissipate, or whether it 
will be utilized to provide 
leadership for the campus that 
was Claimed to be lacking.” 

The estimates on how long it 
will take to find a new chancellor 


and-a-half. Although the process 
of selecting a search committee is 
still in it¢initial stages, its com- 
position of Regents and faculty is 
already set by Regent guidelines. 
Just how students and staff will 
participate in the search is unclear 
as yet; President Saxon has said 
that they will consult with the 


range from.six months to a year- 
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somewhere so we decided we 
wanted to have workshops. And 
also we could perform there.” 

Aside from the workshops, the 
artistry of Holly Near, Meg 
Christian, Margie Adam and Chris 
Williamson in one concert should 
provide a welcome change for 
music lovers, one that is both 
loving and high in energy. 

For tickets, contact Cymbaline 
Record Store, downtown Santa 
Cruz or the UCSC Ticket Office by 
the bookstore. 


committee. Several senior faculty 
said that the possibility of direct 
staff and student participation in 
the cancellorial search should be 
looked into. Crown Executive 
Officer Ed Landesman said that 
before the search proceeds, ‘’We 
should question the entire 
process.”’ 


Inside Local Government 


Gont. from page 14 


power and plays a leadership role, 
then the office should be an 
elected one. The only argument 
for an appointed CAO that can be 
justified is if that official is sub- 
serviant and responsible to the 
Board. 

Chairperson. Patton sums up 
the effectiveness of Santa Cruz 
County government very suc- 
cinctly: ‘‘l am on record as saying 
that county government is not 
efficient, and I'll stand by that. 
The only alternative though, is to 
write a charter for the county, and 
that would take three years. And 
even then | don’t knaw if things 
would be any better.” , 

The city of Santa Cruz has its 
own governmental apparatus to 
appease the 32,000 citizens living 
within its limits. The basic form of 
government in the city is the 
Council-Manager set-up. Under 
this system the City Council 
determines the policies of the city. 
Thé Council then selects a City 
Manager who is responsible for 
administering the policies of the 
Council, recommending 
procedures and conducting the 
daily operations of the city 
government. A five to two vote by 
the members of the Council is 
needed to fire the City Manager. 

In most respects, the City 
Council serves the same function 
for the city of Santa Cruz as the 
Board of Supervisors does for the 
County. It is the legislative & 
policy making body of the city 
government. The council is 
composed of six councilpeople 
and a Mayor. The Mayor is 
elected by the other members of 


the Council and is the presiding 
officer, serving for one year. All 
Councilpeople are elected to four- 
year terms, three at one election 
and four at another. 

The City Manager puts the 
policies of the City Council into 
action. He/She is the ad- 
ministrative head of the city, 
prepares the annual budget for 
approval by the Mayor, and 
administers the budget. The City 
Manager also makes all depart- 
ment head appointments, except 
those provided by the City 
Charter. 

Ray Rupert, Finance Director, 


and a five year veteran of Santa 
Cruz City Government, defends 
the structure of the local 
government. ‘’The Council makes 
all policy decisions,” maintains 
Rupert, ‘‘but the actual day to day 
running of the city is in the hands 
of the City Manager.’’ People that 
want to see the wheels of local 
government turn concentrate on 
the City Manager, and not on the 
City Council. So the contradiction 
of a non-elected official having a 
disproportionate amount of 
power is more noticeable in the 
City of Santa Cruz than in the 


‘County of Santa Cruz. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Cont. from page 3 

| turned 21 in San Quentin. On 
my birthday | — 1) went to the 
parole board, 2) witnessed both 
the stabbing of an inmate and the 
shooting of one, 3) went hungry 
‘cause the guy that got shot had 
my tray and threw it away to stab 
another tier-tender as he was. 
They must have inmates to help 
maintain a _ cell-block. B-section 
always had between 200-250 men. 


In closing I'd like to talk about 
the gun towers and gun walks in 
Quentin. They're just like firing in 
a shooting gallery. And the fact 
they exist obviously doesn’t deter 
any inmate violence. They've 
been the scenes of some curious 
happenings and as long as they 
exist things of an ‘’unexplainable”’ 
nature will continue to occur. 

To the person who visited 
Quentin — what you didn’t see is 


the fear that each man has to live 
with, and before he leaves ‘’Q”, 
must overcome. If he can’t, then 
he leaves ‘‘it all there’. 


Franklin Williams 


CHANCELLOR 


Cont. from page 4 


the dilemmas and problems of 
UCSC. The question now is who 
will take the leadership in ad- 
dressing the problems at hand. 
Will the Provosts remain unified 
as an important political force? 
Will those who advocate more 
decentralized and democratic 
decision-making structures be 
able to make a dent in the 
University Hierarchy? And, will 
the students ever become an 
important voice and power in this, 
university? 


or ts atten, 


by Frederick S. Davidson 


By the time most Californians 
: go to bed on the night of February 
| 24th, they will probably know the 
fanswer to the biggest question 
jwhich now pervades the 
: American political process: What 
chance does Ronald Reagan have 
} of knocking off Gerry Ford and 
J winning the Republican 
presidential nomination? And 
further, can he go on to victory in 
; November against the Democratic 
: nominee? 
+ In any other election year, a 
i challenge to a party’s incumbent 
} President by a quixotic insurgent 
| would be political suicide. Yet, the 
\ forthcoming Presidential tour- 
nament is occurring in an atypical 


political year. Disturbed by the 


i nation’s economy (inflation, 


i unemployment, the energy af- 


‘ faire, et. al.), the sprawl of Big 
Government, and detente, the 
populace seems to be growing 
increasingly cynical and  con- 
servative. Politicians and 
‘bureaucrats in Washington ap- 
pear to be the inheritors of this 
trend. Reagan seems to be one of 


+ the beneficiaries of this inclination 


despite his many years in the 


i public eye as a Hollywood trouper 


and California governor. His 
campaign team presents him as a 
fresh face in presidential politics, 
who is not identified with the 
problems in Washington. Yet, 
while he has an excellent chance 
of winning the Republican 
nomination in August, several key 


i factors exist which make _ his 


ee 


election in November a_ frail 
possibility. 

Reagan is portraying himself as 
a ‘citizen politician’’ who has not 
been contaminated by long 
service in Washington, which he 
identifies as the nest of most of 
the country’s ills. This strategy 
closely follows the pattern set by 
Reagan in California with which 
he overcame the criticism that he 
was an actor with no experience 
and qualifications to govern the 
nation’s largest state. As an 
outsider, Reagan chided to his 
critics, he was better equipped to 
deal with the problems created by 
professional politicians. 

When he announced his 
candidacy in Novefnber, Reagan 
charged that Washington had 
become ‘‘the seat of a buddy 
system that functions for its own 
benefits.” He placed himself on 
the outside. of the forces ‘‘that 
have krought us our problems — 
the Congress, the bureaucracy, 
the lobbyists, big business, and 
big labor.’’ Reagan thus 
associates the President with all 
the evils that the ex-Governor and 
his conservative constituency see 
prevailing in Washington, 
although both men have nearly 
identical views on most domestic 
issues, with Reagan’s opposition 
to detente separating the can- 
didates in foreign policy. 

Last fall, Reagan proposed that 
$90 billion in Federal programs be 
terminated and the commitments 
they encompassed turned over to 
the states. This, he said, would be 
a ‘‘giant step’’ in the fight against 
inflation by reducing the Federal 
deficit, saving taxes and: 
eliminating social programs he” 
considered unsuccessful of 
unnecessary. Included in the 
cutback would be_ Federal 
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the gamut of issues that question 
‘permissiveness’ in American 
society — are still prominent 
national concerns today. Yet, 
many of those who are sym- 
pathetic with his more libertarian 
views are also dependent on the 
one issue which Reagan con- 
stantly returns to — mainly, the 
increased role of government in 
our lives. 

Under the New Deal, the 
federal government greatly ex- 
tended its power over the 
economy. By the end of the 
Roosevelt years, few questioned 
the right of the government to pay 
farm subsidies, to regulate 
business enterprises from utility 
companies to airlines, or even to 
compete directly with business by 
generating and_ distributing 
hydroelectric power. Sub- 
sequently, the Roosevelt era 
instilled in government -the 
conviction that government could 
and should forestall future break- 
downs. As a result ofthis view, a 
large legacy of anti-depression 
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Ronald Reagan in- 


controls were institutionalized 
into the government by the New 
responsibility for welfare, poverty 
programs, and much aid to 
education. 

The media was quick to criticize 
aspects of the proposal. Their 
treatment of the cutback pledge 
resembled, at least in tone, 
Senator George McGovern’s 


- $1,000 income-redistribution plan 


in the 1972 Presidential campaign, 
a proposal that burdened the 
South Dakota Democrat 
throughout the race and helped 
undermine his credibility. 
Sensing an increased amount 
of political difficulties which the 
issue was creating for him, 
Reagan last week disavowed the 
$90 billion figure but said that he 
would continue to stand on the 
proposal itself. The $90 billion 
figure, he contends, was .only 
used to illustrate the magnitude of 
the proposals that should be 


transferred to the © states. 
Reagan’s regeding on the budget 


‘inates his tendency 
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to revert on politically sensitive 
issues, as well as maintain 
qualities as a pragmatic com- 
promiser. Reagan is now under 


increasing pressure to define his, 


challenge and detail his program 

in a manner he has thus far 
avoided. 

In making his program more 
specific, Reagan runs the risk of 
exposing the voidance of his 
rhetoric. Although he potently 
conveys the grievances of his 
right-wing constituency, he faces 
the large task of convincing voters 
that he is the person to lead the 
country away from “the new 
federalism’’. Reagan's bombastic 
oratory is one of his strengths, as 
is his Wonder-bread charisma; yet 
both are at the heart of the 
emotions that surround him, by 
both those who love him and 
those who fear him. 

Reagan’s record as Governor 
deserves, and will receive close 
scrutiny. Jhe issues that 
dominated Reagan's tenure in 
Sacramento — ‘“‘big govern- 
ment’, welfare, tax reform, and 


Deal. (While the progressive 
grieved over the fate of the 
prostitute, the New Dealer would 
have placed the world’s oldest 
profession under a _ code , 
authority.) It is this philosophy } 
which Reagan would like to 


’ counteract. 


Reagan, like Barry Goldwater 
and Milton Friedman, contends 
that inflation has been caused by 
excessive Government: spending 
and can be cured only by 
balancing the federal budget. To 
stimulate the economy, Reagan 
believes, the Government should 
eliminate ‘‘excessive regulation 
and injurious taxing policies.”’ 
Ultimately, the federal establish- 
ment would be reduced (vis-a-vis 
the abolishment of the federal role 
in welfare, education, housing 
and Medicaid). However, while 
his predictable views and over- 
simplified formulas bring applause 
from his narrow but deep 
following within the Republican 
Party, his grasp of national and 
world affairs causes doubts 


among the general populace, 
especially those that are 
dependent on government 


programs. While the cry about } 
government's growth is voiced by 
Reagan, many Democrats have {| 
also begun to echo similar views, 
although in different tones. 
Moreover, the Democrats are 
likely to confront and_ stress ) : 
Reagan’s generalities on alter- | 
natives to domestic programs. ) 
The substance of his views 
confronts many aspects of j 
modern thought and_ the 
Democratic nominee will 
acknowledge this. j 

Reagan's political victories have 
come fairly easy for him. His two 
gubernatorial opponents, Pat (m 
Brown and Jesse.Unruh, were 
easy setups for him. Moreover, 
the Democratic Party was heavily 
divided on each occasion and [x 
both Brown and Unruh had 
numerous enemies within their 
own party. (While Reagan beat 
Brown with over a million votes in 
1966, Unruh received over 47 % 
of the vote in 1970 and lost by 
about 503,000 votes.) i 
. Obviously, a lot depends on f 
who the Democrats nominate and 
how. well the nominee can ar- 
ticulate realistic alternatives to 
Reagans 19th Century ideas 
(assuming he is the nominee). If 
some Democratic nebish. verhaps | 
Hubert Humphrey, is chosen then | 
the Democrats run the risk of 
having ‘‘the joys of politics’ flung 
at their fan. 

Reagan comes across well on 
TV, but he tires easily on the 
campaign trail. While his | 
pretentious oratory has an initial} 
spark of glitter, the undertones of 
what he says remain to be tested, 
including Nelson Rockerfeller’s °, 
view than Reagan represents ‘a # 
minority of a minority’. The: 
public will see Reagan do what he § 
does best — tell people with a- 4 
conservative bent precisely what. 
they want to hear: that he is the 
person to halt the centralization of :; 
power in Washington and return. 
the American government to the’ % 
people. It also remains to be seeri# 
if the public will buy the views of?:] 
the Borax-peddler from “Death. 
Valley Days’’. Much will occur: 
between now and November, but’ 
if current political realities are any: |} 
indication, Ronald Reagan may be 
driving an infinitely more powerful: 
20-mule wagon than his earlier: 
model. . 
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